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Idea Counter 


Youth Sunday—September 19 


Circle September 19 on your church's 
calendar of important days. That date 
is YOUTH SUNDAY—observed by congre- 
gations all over the United States and 
Canada. Theme of this year’s program 
is “Partners.” Its purpose is to explain 
the program of the Luther League of 
America under its new constitution, and 
to show how adults and youth are patt- 
ners in carrying out the work of the 
United Lutheran Church, its synods and 
congregations. 

Many leagues present the Youth Sun- 
day program at the chief service on Sun- 
day morning. Other groups plan a special 
evening observance to which members of 
their congregation are invited. Most 
leagues receive an offering for the work 
of the LLA. 

Whichever way your league decides 
to celebrate Youth Sunday you will be 
able to use the background material pre- 
pared by the LLA. In addition to the 
guide bulletins containing worship service 
may be ordered in quantity. Posters an- 
nouncing Youth Sunday will also be 
available. All of these will be ready for 
distribution by the LLA office about 
August 1. 

Your pastor will receive copies of this 
material in an advance mailing for his 
“Pastor's Desk Book.’ Be sure to ask 
him to let you look it over. 

Poster for the 1954 Youth Sunday 
observance was selected in a contest to 
which nine young people submitted en- 
tries. These young people, from different 
areas of the United Lutheran Church, 
were asked to depict their idea of how 
young people and adults teamed together 
to accomplish the work of the church, 

The painting that won first place will 
be used as the Youth Sunday poster to be 
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displayed in churches all over the U. $3 
and Canada. The painting placing second 
will be printed on the cover of the 
September issue of LUTHER LIFE. 


Let’s talk it over 


All of us like to talk. Mostly about 
ourselvyes—what's happening to us, or 
our family, or people we know. But one 
of the most interesting things we can 
learn is how to pull ideas from our minds, 
to shake them out, to let other people 
look at them and talk about them. Most 
of us are shy about doing this thing: 
called by the stuffy-sounding term “‘dis- 
cussion.”” A discussion, however, can be 
barrels of fun. 

Perhaps you would like to know some 
ways you can have a group discussion in 
your league so that everyone will wantt 
to chip in with his ideas. Here are several | 
methods you could use. Some take a little: 
advance planning. Others none. 


PANEL: Three to 12 people can make: 
up your panel. Have a chairman. The: 
chairman briefly describes the subject the: 
panel members will discuss. Then each 
panelist tells his ideas on the subject. . 
Panel members can agree or disagree with | 
one another. Then the audience gets ai 
chance to ask questions or disagree with | 
the panelists. Do not rehearse this kind | 
of discussion. But be sure the panelists | 
know the subject far enough in advance : 
to figure out their ideas and Opinions on 
the subject. 


CLINIC: Three to six people make up » 
a board of “experts.”” Cases or problems . 
are presented to them. Each expert then 
gives his idea of the solution of the 
problem. This could be done easily when 
a topic contains a question like, ‘“What 
would you do if the crowd you were with 


gan to make cutting, unkind remarks 
jout a friend of yours,’ or “How do 
ju get people to like you.”’ No rehearsals 
: needed for a clinic. 

It would be fun to let part of the 
pague dramatize a situation for which 
rc experts are to give an answer. Keep 
fe same board of experts for the whole 
jscussion—or let each leaguer take a 
rn being a member of the board. 


he summarizes both sides of the case 
and makes a recommendation. 


Filmstrips for your programs 
As you work out plans for your topics. 
based on the material in this issue of 
HIGH IDEALS, consider whether the: 
following audio-visuals can fit into your 
program. They may be ordered from the 
United Lutheran Publication House, 1228 


i a 


| ForuM: One person who knows a 
reat deal about the subject of your 
ague meeting is asked to speak to your 
roup. After he speaks, the leaguers cross 
xamine him on the subject. 


| SyMposiIuUM: Four or more people par- 
cipate. Appoint a chairman. The par- 
cipants are selected to present opposite 
ylutions to a certain problem or subject. 
he audience may question them, just 
ke in a forum or panel. The chairman 
nly introduces the speakers and relays 
1€ questions to them. He does not insert 
is own ideas or guide the discussion. 


HEARING: Select a judge, just like a 
yurt case. Then ask witnesses (leaguers) 
) present the case. For example, suppose 
ur topic were, “Our community needs 

planned recreation program.” Then 
itnesses would testify for each side, 
yme agreeing with the idea, some not 
sreeing. After listening to all the wit- 
esses the judge gives a decision in which 
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Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

“The Carver Story,” for use with the 
topic “Spotlight on Famous Men: George 
Washington Carver.” Filmstrip in color. 
This fine filmstrip tells about the life of 
Carver, his problems and how he solved 
them. If you use it, however, you will 
probably want to emphasize in your pro- 
gram Carver's religious training and his 
deeply spiritual life. Rental fee: $1.00, 
plus postage. 

“Voyage to Rome,” for use with the 
Bible study of Paul’s letters to Timothy. 
Filmstrip in color. Pictures the events on 
Paul’s journey to Rome. Good _back- 
ground for your study. Rental fee: 75c, 
plus postage. 

St. Paul before Nero,” black and 
white filmstrip. Describes what happened 
to Paul in Rome. Good background for 
the topic entitled “The Last Letter.” 
Rental fee: 75c, plus postage. 
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PEN PAL PAGE 


These teen-agers would like to write to other Luther leaguers. Woulc 
you like to be a pen pal? Write to one of them, or send your name, address. 
age, league, and list of interests or hobbies to “Pen Pal Page’’ in care of 
High Ideals, Luther League of America, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 


dares 


MARGIE WILLIAMS, Box 1131, Kan- 
mapolis, N. C. Age: 13. Member Kim- 
ball Memorial Luther League. Interests: 
Piano, string instruments, Pen Pals, roller 
skating, Luther League, choir and church 
activities. 


PEGGY BODENHAMER, Box 175, Rural 
Hall, N. C. Age: 13. Interests: Reading, 
singing, swimming, square dancing, and 
Luther League. 


DARLENE NELSON, Route 3, Muk- 
wonago, Wisc. Member Mt. Olive Luther 
League. Interests: Ice skating, roller skat- 
ing, accordion, basketball, swimming, and 
church activities. 


PERMELIA JOHNSON, Box 275, R.F.D. 
1, Blythewood, S. C. Age: 12. Interests: 
Music, collecting post cards, Luther 
League, basketball, Pen Pals. 


JEAN HELGE, 840 Washington Ave., 
Linden, N. J. Age: 13. Member St. Paul 
Church. Hobbies: Pen Pals, writing, read- 
ing, listening to records, guitar, roller 
skating. 

BeTTy MARNETTA WADE, 616 Cleve- 
Jand Ct., Montgomery, Ala. Age: 15. 
Hobbies: Reading, sports, writing, cook- 
ing, music, Luther League. 
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VESPER MCCLIsH, 4510 Silver Lane. 
South Bend 19, Indiana. Age: 12. Mem- 
ber Bethany Luther League. Interests; 
Stamp collecting, horseback riding. 


BEVERLY KRING, 912 _ Birchwood: 
South Bend, Indiana. Age 14: Interests; 
Reading, horses, letter writing. 


LORRAINE Rizzi, 103 Pleasant Vie 
Dr., Johnstown, Penna. Member: First 
Luther League. Interests: Sports, churc 
activities, fishing, roller skating, volley 
ball. | 


JEANNIE ROBINSON, 6950 German 
town Ave., Philadelphia 19, Penna. Age 
14. Member Intermediate Luther Leaguez 
Interests: Swimming, letter writing, roller 
skating, dancing, collecting records. 


WINNIE SCHRAYER, 818 Kieffer St.,. 
Bethlehem, Penna. Age 14: Member St. 
Mark’s Luther League. Interests: Danc- 
ing, reading, collecting post cards, sports, 
Pen Pals. 


SANDRA STAHL, 721 South St., Berlin, 
Penna. Age: 13. Member Holy Trinity 
Luther League. Interests: Sports, reading,’ 
photography. 
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Sister Betty Ruth brings help to a family in a slum. 


COMMUNITY FIREWORKS 


Kay L. Moldenke dares your 
league to explode into action 


The scene is a league meeting on Sunday 
wvening. The participants, Dave, Jim, Jean 
md Bob, enter and seat themselves around a 
able. Dave, the leader of the program, and 


Miss Kay L. Moldenke, employed by the 
ILC Board of American Missions, is assisting 
1 missions developer to establish a congrega- 
ion in Paramus, N. J. 


his co-workers discuss the results and what 
they have learned from some interviews they 
have been conducting. 


Jim: That sure was an eye-opening assign- 
ment you gave me, Dave. 

JEAN: Mine, too! 

Bos: You said it! 

Jim: For a long time I’ve been listening to 
people talk about brotherhood, equality, justice 
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and loving our neighbor. But I never realized 
until now how little those words mean unless 
we put them into practice. And I know that 
it starts right with me. Why I 

Dave: Hold on, Jim, Not so fast. Suppose 
we let the rest of the league in on what we've 
been doing. (Looks toward audience) Our 
topic tonight is “Community Fireworks.” 
That should give you some idea that every- 
thing’s not as it should be here in our com- 
munity. We've interviewed several people to 
find out what the score is on our own com- 
munity on certain Christian attitudes and prac- 
tices. As Jim has said, the results have been 
startling. We want to tell you about our find- 
ings and then discuss projects that we can 
do to help change some of the unchristian 
conditions we've found here. In other words, 


To the leader 


If this is the day of your league 
meeting and you are looking frantically 
for a topic. DON’T USE THIS PRO- 
GRAM! “Community Fireworks” is in- 
tended to spark more than the usual 
dry, namby-pamby discussion on “‘broth- 
erhood” and “loving thy neighbor.” It 
should explode every one of you into 
real action right in your own town. 
To do this, the program needs a leader 
who has sat on a firecracker one or two 
weeks in advance! 

Here’s what you should do: 

1. Assign three leaguers to help you 
with the interview questions. You 
should take the first set yourself. Keep 
after your assistants to be sure that all 
assignments are completed because the 
program to a large degree is made up of 
your findings on these interviews. 

2. Make up copies of the true-false 
test to be filled out by each leaguer be- 
fore the meeting begins. 

3. Plan the way you want to pre- 
sent the information you have gathered. 
It might be in the form of the skit, 
like the one below. Or you may decide 
to make it an on-the-spot radio inter- 
view. You interview each leaguer who 
has had an assignment, asking him 
about the results of his poll. In hand- 
ling the discussion in the true-false test, 
you might let your leaguers tell why 
they answered the questions the way they 
did. Then you might tell the correct 
answer as given in the program material 
below. 
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we've answered Cain’s question, “Am I mx 
brother's keeper?’ We say definitely, ““Yes!’! 
And to prove it we want real work to do iri 
a real world. 

Bos: I think we ought to start with tha 
word “prejudice.” That seems to be at th 
bottom of most of our wrong attitudes—ane 
it's wrong attitudes that lead to wrong actions: 
1 looked prejudice up in the dictionary. I 
means to pre-judge—either groups or indil 
viduals—by jumping to snap conclusions with 
out getting all the facts. It can be favorabli 
or unfavorable. Most of us use it unfavorabh 
and condemn both groups and _ individuals 
So we harm and injure them. 

JEAN: That's like the story I read about 
man who was traveling somewhere in Asia 
Way off in the distance he saw a movin; 
figure, and he took it to be a beast of som 
sort. As he moved closer to it he saw thai 
it was really a man. And when he came stili 
nearer he discovered that it was his owi 
brother. How many times do you and I, jud, 
ing from a distance, think that because 
person is different he’s like that “‘beast.’” Whe 
we see more of him we find he’s really prett: 
human. But when we get to know him ai 
a person, we find we're really brothers afte 
all. 

Dave: Well said, Jean. (Pause) Now, Jim 
suppose you tell us the results of your polll 
You were to contact four or five persons it 
different occupations, including the pastor, an¢ 
ask them six questions. How'd you make out t 

Jim: Here ‘tis. (Read questions and thew 
give answers. Also tell of any interesting ex! 
periences and impressions you had.) 

Dave: Thanks, Jim: You must have learne 
a lot from your assignment. 

Jim: You bet I did. As a matter of faa 
I was quite surprised at some of the replie 
I received. For one thing it made me realiz: 
that society will become Christian only to th’ 
extent that each person is Christian. Thai 
means that while you and I may not be able te 
solve all the world’s problems, we can stam 
by correcting our own misunderstanding ane 
wrong attitudes. Then help others to do thé 
same. 

Bos: I suggest we look at the true-false tes’ 
we all took when we came in tonight. That’! 
give us each an idea of how we rate. I suspec: 
we won't agree on several points because w 
don’t know or understand the problems, Jean 
you read off the “trues” and ‘“‘falses’? we've 
circled and I'll chalk up the figures on the 
blackboard. Then we can talk over the correc: 
answers. 


Dave: Let’s each take two statements ana 


ive the right answer. Jean, you lead off. 
Read first statement) 

JEAN: That’s true. Color, like “beauty,” is 
nly skin deep. The Bible doesn’t refer any- 
here to the color of a person’s skin in a 
iteful or belittling manner. Underneath 
ere all the same. We should treat people 
individuals and real brothers. After all, we 
ave the same heavenly Father, and he has 
e same love for all his children, blue-eyed 
¢ brown, white-skinned or colored. 

Dave: (Read second statement) 

JEAN: That’s false. As Jim said before, 
ell never ourselves be able to solve all the 
orld’s problems. But that’s no reason for 
ot trying to make a contribution to a solu- 
ion. Progress has been made in all these areas 
the last few years. The problems seem 
retty giant-size. But we can help solve them. 
True, adults may not always listen to what 
ve have to say. But if we take a firm Chris- 
tan stand on touchy issues, adults can be in- 
uenced by us, even in our own homes. Adults 
re bound to notice our actions. Church youth 
roups like ours have taken the lead in many 
ommunity projects for Christian social action. 
ometimes they have fired adults to action, too. 


Bos: But there will always be people, even 
: the church, who think they need to put on 
e brakes because the church, and teen-agers 

particular, might become too “daringly 
vhristian.’’ We may even be bucking our own 
yarents. That will call for considerable patience 
nd understanding on our part. 


Dave: (Pause) Bob, your turn next. (Read 
hird statement) 


Bos: True. Race prejudice is not born in us. 
We learn it from others. As a matter of fact 
intil the time of the French Revolution 
round 1784, there was very little self-con- 
cious race feeling in any country at any time. 
Juote historian James Bryce. So if people 
earn prejudice in the first place they can also 
2arn to get rid of it. And that goes for na- 
ional and class prejudice as well. 

Dave: (Read fourth statement) 

Bos: False. Treating minority groups, such 
s Negroes, orientals, migrants and refugees 
1 a condescending manner and feeling sorry 
or them does more harm than good. For one 
ning it destroys their self-respect. A man who 
ound himself in such a situation told his 
rould-be helpers that “the poor have to 
sarn to forgive even the hand that helps 
nem.” Not only do we have to put ourselves 
1 the other fellow’s shoes, but we have to 
se through his eyes as well. None of this 
[ll help you, you poor soul, but I'll keep 


my distance, too—and you stay in your place” 
attitude that many of us take. 

JEAN: Bob, I know a group that is often 
overlooked—the handicapped person. Most 
of the time we think of minority groups as 
racial, national, and religious. But disabled 
persons are very sensitive to being treated 
differently because folks think that they are 


“different.” A crippled man I know told me 
he sometimes plays a little game and turns 
around after people have walked past him 
on the street. Nine times out of 10 he says 
he catches them staring after him as if he 
were some sort of curiosity. Disabled people 
don’t want sympathy. They’re human like the 
rest of us and want to be treated that way. 

DAVE: (Read fifth question) 

Bos: False. There shouldn’t be a color bar 
in any Christian group. The church should 
help its members to see others with the eye 
of God. It’s unfair and unchristian to keep 
anybody out of our league—to keep him from 
getting the training we're getting, from com- 
ing closer to Jesus, from sharing in the work 
and fun we have here—just because his skin’s 
a different color. 

Dave: Okay, Jim, number six. (Read state- 
ment) 

Jim: True. Such words and expressions 
usually mean we're poking fun at and scorning 
the people and groups involved. And that goes, 
too, for making such statements as, “He's a 
typical Jew. Looks just like one and acts just 
like one.” There’s no typical Jew any more 
than there is a typical American or a typical 
Luther leaguer. These remarks only show our 
ignorance. 

Dave: (Read seven) 

Jim: False. Just pick up a newspaper to find 
out how hot the issue is. It’s a situation that 
you and I must face honestly as Christians and 
act upon. It’s no credit to us or to our Saviour 
that many Lutheran churches are guilty of 
practicing “Jim Crow” within their own doors. 
And maybe we ought to correct any false im- 
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To the advisor 


The success of this program depends 
heavily on what investigation is done 
before the meeting and what group 
projects are carried out after the meet- 
ing. So take time to evaluate your own 
thinking on the subject. Then work 
closely with the program leader and 
other leaguers. 

As they face these problems for social 
action, help them to keep their motives 
clear. They should be guided solely by 
recognition of human need and _ their 
genuine love for God and their fellow- 
man. No project should be undertaken 
with the view of gaining any special 
praise, either for an individual or the 
group. Nor should condescending at- 
titudes be allowed to get started. Help 
them to forge their convictions only 
after prayer and study in the light of 
Christ’s teachings. Any action they un- 
dertake must be their own decision 
and work. 


pression that one section of the country is 
prejudice-free—that the other fellow’s to 
blame. For instance, the worst housing in 
which Negroes have to live is not in the 
South, but in northern cities like New York 
and Chicago. No one section, or city, or com- 
munity is without guilt. The discrimination 
may not be against the Negroes but against 
the Chinese or Japanese, the Jews, the Cath- 
olics, the displaced persons, or the folks on 
the other side of the track. 

Dave: The answers to eight and nine de- 
pend on the work Bob and Jean did this 
week. First off, we need to take an overall 
look. (Give the results of your own findings: 
Population, native born) Now Jean, is every- 
one adequately housed in our town? 

JEAN: (The answer will probably be “No.” 
Tell of your interview, giving the questions 
and answers received.) 

Dave: How about juvenile delinquency, 
Bob? Any teen-agers in court? 

Bos: (Tell of your interview, giving ques- 
tions and answers.) 

Jim: You know, Bob, this reminds me of 
something that happened in the Luther League 
of one of our churches in a large city. Shows 
that we're likely to fall down, even after 
making a good start. A couple of the leaguers 
had visited a fellow who lived near the 
church and invited him to go on a hay-ride 
the league was holding. But they left it there 
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—didn’t bother to stop by to pick him up 
Well, the fellow did come by himself. Bu 
none of the leaguers went up to him to make 
him feel welcome. Left him standing by him 
self. Then while they were waiting for th 
truck to come, a couple of his pals cama 
along. They didn’t have a hard time talking 
him into going off with them instead. Hd 
must have figured at least *hey wanted him 
Well, the next day the leaguers read in thal 
paper that the boy had been picked up by 
the police along with the others in a stoler: 
car. Whose fault would you say it was? 

JEAN: I’d say a good deal of it belongec 
to the leaguers. 

Dave: Me too! Guess we'd better stop here 
to look into our own lives and ask ourselves 
a few questions. “Am I my brother’s keeper?’’ 
“How many people—and what sort of peopld 
—do I really care about?” 
out this week to help anyone who was hurt 
in body or soul?’’ “Did I judge anyone harsh- 
ly—maybe someone at school or in the neigh? 
borhood?”” Guess the best thing for us to d 
is admit that when it comes to being a Chris- 
tian in our everyday life we haven't done so 
well. I think we ought to bow our heads ana 
tell God we're sorry we've failed him ana 
ask his help to change us and make us bette 
tools for the work he wants us to do. (Pause 
for a half minute of silent prayer) Now, let’? 
get to work and follow up our prayer. There’s 
plenty of need for fireworks here. I’m dey 
to read off 11 or 12 projects. We're to sele 
at least three of them to carry out. Wher 
you hear one that you'd like to have tha 
league do, raise your hand. (Read projectst 
slowly. No. seven should be done by all dura 
ing the week and the report made at tha 
next meeting.) 


Preliminary interviews 


Set 1—Information for this interview cat 
be obtained from your library, city hall, or the 


annual report of your town: | 


1. What is the population of your community? 
2. What per cent are native born? Foreign 
born? White? Negro? Other races? . 

3. How many churches, schools, parks, lakes, 
and swimming pools does it have? 

4. Is there much seasonal employment in your 
town? 

5. Is there any restriction on work applica- 
tions—or in practice—excluding members 
of amy ome race or nationality or creed, 
persons with criminal records, with physical: 
handicaps from employment of which they 
are capable? 

6. Is there any discrimination in recreational 


and housing facilities, and use of public 
buildings (hospitals) ? 

Are there any inter-racial churches? 
Schools? Clubs? Other organizations ? 


Set 2—This interviewer should contact four 
five friends in different occupations, includ- 
your pastor, asking the following or similar 

estions: 


Would it make any difference to you if 
a person of a_ different 
next door? 

Do you think any one race is superior to 
another in inborn ability? 

Whose job is it to do something about 
dilapidated housing areas? 

Should Christians take any part in politics? 
In business enterprises? 

Do you think employment or college appli- 
cation blanks should contain questions re- 
lating to the religion or race of the appli- 
cant? 

Do you think Christ's teaching of being 
our brother’s keeper and loving our neigh- 
bor is very practical for today? 


race moved in 


Set 3—Information may be obtained from 
ur police department: 


How many juvenile cases were handled by 
your Police Department last year? What 
were the charges ? 

What do police officials believe to be the 
contributing causes ? 

What is being done with these young 
people? 

Is there any evidence of dope or narcotics 
being used among teen-agers in your town? 


Set 4—AInformation from Welfare Depart- 
nt: 


Is there any poor housing in your com- 
munity? Where? 

Get an estimate of the smallest amount of 
money people can get along on and what 
it goes for. 

How many families in your community 
earned less than that last year? 

What is the relation between health and 
housing in your community? Consult with 
Board of Health. 


True-false test 


T F Color of skin should make no more 
difference than color of eyes in 
our treatment of persons. 

There will always be unemploy- 
ment, poor housing, racial prej- 
udice, and juvenile delinquency, 
so why should a Christian inter- 
mediate try to do anything about 


6. 


Oo). 


it. Besides, adults wouldn't listen 


to us anyway. 
We are not born with racial 
prejudice. 


We should feel sorry for the poor 
mistreated minority groups in our 
town and stoop to do something 
nice for them. 

We should allow only members of 
our own race to belong to our 
Luther League. 

Christians should not such 
words as ‘nigger,’ ‘‘kike,” ‘‘wop,” 
“white trash,’ or ‘“dago’ in tfe- 
ferring to persons of a different 
race, creed, or nationality. 

All the fuss people make over 
race relations is foolish. 

There isn’t any housing problem 
in our town. Everyone is ade- 
quately housed. 

There weren't any teen-agers hauled 


use 


Is this your community? 
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into court last year on petty and 
other criminal charges. 


Let’s get to work 

1. Sponsor a Family Nite program so that 
you and your parents can learn facts and in- 
formation on community problems demanding 
Christian action. See list of audio-visual aids. 

2. Schedule field trips to these community 
institutions, Discuss your findings and im- 
pressions at a league meeting. 

. Jewish synagogue 

Settlement or neighborhood house 
County home 

5 en 

3. With the help of a social worker, plan 
to visit a slum area or poor housing district 
in your town. 

4. Talk to foreign-born friends about their 
observations and experiences with attitudes of 
fellow Americans and Christians toward them. 

5. Invite a person of another race or creed 
to speak to your group about how to establish 
better understanding and friendship. 

6. Arrange to have the church youth group 
of another race or creed as your guests for 
a social. 

7. Check yourself during the week on the 
use of such words as nigger, kike, wop, Chink, 
dago, hill-billy, white trash, expressions like 
“Jew him down”, and unkind jokes against 
persons of different race, nationality, or eco- 
nomic group from your own. Report at the 
next meeting the situation in which they were 
used either by yourself or others, and what 
you did about them. 

8. Think of lonely people in your com- 
munity, church, school. Make it a special point 
to invite them to come to a church worship 
service or week-night activity. See that they 
are called for and made to feel welcome. 

9. Arrange to have a policeman or social 
worker speak to your group, telling what 
you as an intermediate and Christian can do 
to help them in their work. 

10. Depending on the results of your study, 
write letters—either as a league or as_ indi- 
viduals to leaders in your community (mayor, 
councilmen) protesting any abuses and unjust 
conditions you find. 

11. Write a modern version of the good 
Samaritan story, A pastor and church member 
might be used in place of the priest and 
Levite, and a member of a minority group as 
the good Samaritan. Act out the story, or film 
it either as movies or colored slides. 

12. If there are persons of other races or 
creeds in your neighborhood, plan ways you 
can learn to know them better. 


ao. 
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Discussion questions 

1. Tell where in scripture Jesus shows his 
answer to the question, “Am I my brother's 
keeper?” 

2. Can you think of examples in youn 
church, in your school, in your communityt 
where brotherly love has not been practiced? 

3. What are some examples of real brother 
hood ? 


Audio-Visual aids 

Minority Groups: ‘Brotherhood of Man,’, 
running time 10 minutes, price $4.00; “Wé 
are All Brothers,’ 54 frames, price $3.50 
“Forward Together,’ 82 frames, price $3.50 
“The Color of a Man,” running time 20 min 
utes, price $5.00. \ 

JEWISH FRIENDS: “Your Neighbor Cele 
brates,’ running time 27 minutes, price $4.00 
“If a Boy Needs a Friend,” running time 14 
minutes, price $2.00. 

MIGRANTS: “Again Pioneers,” running time 
68 minutes, price $12.00. 

HousINc: “The Barrier,’ running time 36 
minutes, price $8.00. 

REFUGEES: “The Cummington Story,” ru 
ning time 20 minutes, price $3.00; “Answe 
for Anne,” running time 40 minutes, pric 
$8.00; “Stranger at our Door,’ running time 
20 minutes, price $6.00; “What Happened te 
Jo-Jo,” running time 36 minutes, price $8.00. . 

City Missions: ‘The Street,’ running tim 
22 minutes, price $6.00. 

RESPONSIBILITY TOWARD YOUTH: “In Hi: 
Name,” running time 40 minutes, price $10. 


Worship H 

Prelude: “O Brother Man, Fold to thy Hedi 
thy Brother” 280 CYH 

Opening Thought: Gen. 4:9-10 

Hymn: “Once to Every Man and Nation’ 
2OTeG YE, 

Scripture: 1 John 3:11-18 i) 

Solo; “O Brother Man” or ‘“‘O Master, Let Md 
Walk With Thee’ 

Topic . 

Pledges to the American and Christian Flagss 
(If the group does not know the latter’ 
have two leaguers give the pledges) The 
Christian flag pledge is: “I pledge allegiance 
to the Christian flag and to the Saviour fo: 
whose Kingdom it stands; one brotherhoods 
uniting all mankind in service and love.” 


Closing Hymn: “Rise Up, O-Men of God’ 
243 CYH 


Scripture references 
Amos 5:15; Micah 6:8; Prov. 21:3; Zechl 
7:9-10; Matt. 21:10-17; Luke 10:25-37; Romi 
14:10-13; and Col. 3:8-14. 


All of us have problems. Sometimes 
eyre difficult like, “How can I get 
ng with my younger brother. He’s a 
st.’ But other ones are easy to solve 
e, What's the proper way to intro- 
ce people.” 
Whether yours are giant-size or pin- 
ad size you will get a great deal of 
Ip from a series called the Junior Life 
justment booklets. The booklets are 
itten for the junior high crowd by 
ople who are competent to advise you. 
tractive sketches illustrate the chapters. 
These booklets may be ordered from 
tence Research Associates, 57 West 
and Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. A single 
py costs 40c. A subscription of nine 
ues is $3.50. Quantity prices sent on 
quest. 
Margaret Mangum reviews several be- 
Ww. 

Yourself 
You CAN READ BETTER—If you really 
nt to improve your reading habits, this 
oklet is a swell guide. It contains prac- 
a suggestions and self-tests to deter- 
ine your reading ability. In addition, it 
nphasizes building larger vocabularies 
1d explains how to use a library. 
How You Grow—Why is Patty Ann 
ller than all her classmates? What 
akes Bill’s feet seem too big in com- 
itison to the rest of him? Bothersome 
orries about growth are explained con- 
sely and entertainingly (good pix). Re- 
suring to guys and gals just entering 
e self-consciousness of adolescence. 


You and other folk 


LIFE WITH BROTHERS AND SISTERS— 
hey can be pests, but you have to live 
ith °em. This booklet tells you why you 
ay resent your brother or sister. It then 
ves you some good pointers to think 
out and suggests some excellent ways to 
omote better relationships. 


~FOR YOUR LEAGUE LIBRARY 


GETTING ALONG WITH PARENTS— 
Parents can be as much of a problem as 
brothers and sisters. But they have their 
side of the picture too. This booklet ex- 
plains why parents act the way they do. 
Suggestions for getting on with them 
make it well worth reading. 


GUIDE TO GooD MANNERS—Manners 
are boring, you think? Haven’t you ever 
been at a loss to know which way to 
act? This booklet gives you the answers 
to the why of manners. It aims right at 
the problems of courtesy that are sticklers 
for junior highs of both sexes. It wouldn’t 
hurt anyone to read this. 


CLUBS ARE FUN—Do you want to get 
to know some people who are interested 
in the same hobbies you spend your time 
on? Then join a club. You'll have fun 
and learn a lot too. 


You and school 


GETTING ALONG IN SCHOOL—Here 
are practical pointers on how to budget 
your school time, how to read, how to 
use reference books, how to study. The 
booklet even tells you how to learn to 
know teachers and how to take tests. 


HIGH SCHOOL AHEAD—In high school 
classes will be different, there’ ll be new 
activities, a whole new building, new 
words to learn. This booklet gives a 
bird’s eye view of what's ahead. Be sure 
to read it before you enter those strange 
doors. 

You and the world 

EXPLORING ATOMIC ENERGY—Every- 
one’s talking about atomic energy, but 
lots of people don’t know what it’s about. 
Here are some of the answers, with lots 
of drawings to help you understand how 
our world has been changed by the tiny 
particles we can’t see. It's more than 
bombs that are being made, you know. 
Your whole life will be ditferent. 
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GOD SPEAKS THROUGH NATUR 


A worship service 


By Bernice Pantel and intermediate league, 
Grace Church, Houston, Texas 


A’ the end of a hot Sunday last February, intermediates of Grace Luthera: 
Church, Houston, Texas, gathered on the banks of Brays Bayou 1 
Herman Park. With the help of Sister Bernice Pantel they had written tha 
worship service for the out-of-doors. And now they were testing it out. I 
proved to be a real worship experience for the group. It can be for yout 


league, too. 


The worship center for this service 
should be carefully chosen, a place of 
beauty and quietness. Whether it be the 
mountain top, the seashore, or under the 
trees try to have in view many of God’s 
lovely creations. A cross may be made 
of fallen tree branches and placed before 
the group as an added center of wor- 
ship. 

The Service 
CALL TO WORSHIP: Two leaguers reading 
the call to worship responsively may 
stand before the group. 


LEADER: Oh come, let us sing unto the 
Lord. 

RESPONSE: Let us make a joyful noise to 
the Rock of our salvation. 

L: Let us come before his presence with 
thanksgiving: 

R: And make a joyful noise unto him 
with psalms. 

L: For the Lord is a great God: 

R: And a great king above all gods. 

L: In his hand are the deep places of the 
earth: 


ee Se ee ee ee 
Sister Bernice Pantel is a parish deaconess 


at Grace Lutheran Church, Houston, Texas. 
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R: The strength of the hills is his also. 

L: The sea is his, and he made it: 

R: And his hands formed the dry lancet 

TOGETHER: O come, let us worship ana 
bow down: Let us kneel before thi 
Lord our Maker. 

HyMN: Let us worship him as we simp 
the hymn * ‘Praise to the Lord the Ah 
mighty” No. 78 CYH. 

THE MEDITATION: ‘God Speaks To My 
Through Nature’”’ 

LEADER: As we look about us for a me 
ment to think of all the things om 
Heavenly Father has created—the grass 
flowers, trees, sky, birds, mountains 
and water, let us hum the hymn “Thi 
is my Father’s World” and think “H} 
Speaks To Me Everywhere” throug: 
all he has created. 


THROUGH THE FLOWERS HE SPEAKS 
OF FAITH 


He speaks to me of faith as I look 
the flowers. One day as Jesus sat on thi 
hillside he said of the flowers: Luke 12 
27-31 read by a leaguer in the audience 
THE TREES SPEAK OF GODLINESS 

David the shepherd boy, spent a lot a 


e out doors. And the trees reminded 
m of a godly person who studies God’s 
ord daily. He expressed the feeling in 
alm 1. Let us read Psalm 1 together 
oughtfully. 


E SEA SPEAKS OF HIS MERCY 


Jesus spent a lot of time by the sea. 
me day as he and his disciples were 
sting by the sea, thousands of people 
e to him. He had mercy on them, 
d fed them. Jesus gave them food for 
eit bodies through the bread and fish, 
d as he taught them he gave them food 
rt their souls Let us pretend that we are 
side the sea of Galilee as we sing 
teak Thou The Bread of Life’ No. 
Be CYH. 


HE BIRDS SPEAK OF HIS LOVE AND CARE 


One day on the hillside Jesus spoke 
the Heavenly Father’s care. Read Mat- 
ew 6:25, 26, 33. There is a poem by 
lizabeth Cheney which expresses a 
ought that we often act as if we had 
Heavenly Father. It may be sung to 
e tune “Silver Threads Among the 
Id”. (The poem is printed in Altars 
nder the Sky by Dorothy Wells Pease, 
p. 108-109.) 


HE HEAVENS SPEAK OF HIS MAJESTY 


Psalm 19:1-6 describes his majesty in 
beautiful way. Read the Psalm passages. 


HE HILLS ARE HIS LISTENING POSTS 


It is always a thrill and a challenge 
climb a hill or mountain. There is al- 
ays an urge to reach the top. And the 
igher you climb the farther you get 
om the noise and confusion of the 
orld and man-made things. The cool 
ir reminds us of the nearness of God. 
in the hills we stand almost apart, on 
e earth, but not of it. Words of the 
salmist come to our thoughts “I will 
ift up mine eyes unto the hills: from 
yhence cometh my help. My help 
ometh from the Lord which made heaven 
nd earth.” It is no wonder that men of 
Id chose to make their altars on high 
laces. The hills are God’s listening posts. 
>od listens to us and we have time and 


attention for his voice. Take time here 
for sentence prayers or silent prayer by 
the group thanking God for his beauty 


and message in nature. 


LEADER: We have looked at a few of 
God’s wonders and let them speak of 
faith, godliness, mercy, love and care, 
his majesty, and his nearness to us. “A 
boy was taken by his father on a camping 
trip in the Adirondacks. They hired a 
guide, left the beaten trails, and spent a 
week in the heart of the woods. The boy 
was greatly impressed by the ability of the 
guide to see all sorts of things invisible 
to the ordinary eye. One day, atfer the 
guide had been pointing out some of the 
hidden secrets of nature, the lad asked 
in an awed voice, ‘Mister, can you see 
God?” The old man replied: “My boy, 
it’s getting so I can hardly see anything 
else when I’m out in the woods.” 

“This was the experience of Jesus. The 
flowers and grass reminded him of the 
Father's love. Birds flying through the 
air suggested the personal interest of God 
in every creature. Nature to him was not 
merely birds and flowers and grass and 
trees, but objects alive with a message 
from God. You too can have such an 
outlook if you approach nature with a 
reverent heart and cultivate seeing eyes 
and listening ears.’ 

PRAYER: Our Heavenly Father, Creator 
of the flowers, birds, the trees, the sea, 
the mountains, the heavens, the whole 
world of nature and the Creator of our 
lives, we love to come to thy temple out- 
of-doors and think of thee. We think too 
of those disciples who rose and followed 
thee. “In simple trust like theirs who 
heard beside the Syrian sea the gracious 
calling of the Lord, let us, like them, 
without a word, rise up and follow Thee.” 
Amen. 

LEADER: As we close our worship serv- 
ice let us gather around the cross and 
with thoughts of our Saviour, let us dedi- 
cate our lives to him as we sing ““Beau- 
tiful Saviour.” No. 82 CYH. 


ICavert, Walter Dudley, Remember Now, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, New York, pp. 30, 31. Re 
printed by permission of The Abingdon Press, New 
York. 
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First of two studies on Paul’s 
letters to Timothy 


TO A YOUNG CHRISTIAN 


By Frances Swarbrick 


H* you ever betn tempted to read someone else's mail? If you have 
then peer over Timothy's shoulder as he reads a letter from Pastor Paul 
written 1900 years ago. Perhaps you think a letter that old is just dull, an- 
cient history. Plan this program for your league and see how modern Pastor 


Paul’s ideas are. 


The letter that Pastor Paul wrote to 
Timothy, a young Christian convert, was 
so important that Timothy thought others 
should read it, too. So he showed the 
letter to all his friends. And they made 
copies of the letter and showed it to their 
friends and to their children, until finally 
it was kept for us today. The letter is 
known as the book of I Timothy in our 
Bible. 

Let's imagine that Pastor Paul is per- 
sonally acquainted with you and your 
Luther League. Perhaps you will picture 
him as an army chaplain serving overseas. 
Then he might write to you something 
like this: 

Be an example 
DEAR LEAGUERS: 

I hope to come back and visit all of 
you soon. But since I might be delayed, 
I'm writing you some things I want you 
to know about how a Christian should 
act. I know this is something you wish to 
improve in constantly, as I do. Otherwise 
you would not be going to church. 


Mrs. William H. Swarbrick is the wife of 


a pastor in Dubuque, Towa. 
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As followers of Christ we should al- 
ways be aware that we are setting an ex- 
ample, either good or bad, for others. 
You may think that sometimes peoples 
will not hold you responsible for yours 
conduct, since you are young. That is not! 
true. People will hold you responsibles 
for your conduct, and the church as well. 
That's what happened to a couple of| 
fellows I know. 


Bob and Lewis were bosom pals. Butt 
only Bob had been asked to join a cet-. 
tain club in their school. When the other’ 
boys in the club talked about asking Lewis: 
to join, his friend Bob said, ‘Oh, let’ss 
not ask him. He’s always trying to run: 
things.” The trouble was that Bob had: 
grown secretly jealous of Lewis, although: 
he wanted to keep him for a friend. 

Dave, a Jewish boy in the club, saws 
that Bob had been two-faced. So when: 
Bob asked Dave to go to church with: 
him one Sunday, he said, “No.” Dave: 
thought to himself, “I don’t want to mix: 
with church people if they're like Bob. 
They're not real friends.” ; 


So that’s the way people hold us—and_ 


e church—responsible for our actions, 
hether we like it or not. When we start 
tending church we become an example 
_a church member for others. The sins 
bad deeds of some poor examples are 


The story about the two fellows has 
other twist to it. One of the boys soon 
Id Lewis what his false friend Bob had 
id about him. Lewis was very hurt. He 
id to Bob, “Did you really say that 
out me?” Bob lied and said, “I didn’t 
y that at all. They were just making it 
.’ But Bob felt very cheap about his 
nduct for a long time afterward. 
Pastor Paul might have told us this 
ory if he were writing to us today. Let’s 
at what he actually wrote to Timothy 
OO years ago. 

READER: Let no one despise your youth, 
ut set the believers an example in speech 
d conduct, in love, in faith, in purity. 
.. The sins of some men are conspicu- 
S, pointing to judgment, but the sins 
f others appear later. So also good deeds 
€ conspicuous; and even when they 
re not, they cannot remain hidden. 


SUMMARY: Set the believers an ex- 
mple. . 
Frills and good deeds 

Pastor Paul now has some advice 
specially for the girls about what they 
year. If he knew us he might write 
ke this: 

“IT noticed that you put on lipstick, 
url your hair, and wear bracelets and 
ecklaces, and other things to be attrac- 
ve. That may be all right—as long as 
ou don’t forget to adorn yourselves with 
»mething more important—good deeds.” 
Il bet you never thought of good deeds 
; something to adorn yourselves with! 

Several times I watched a certain 
‘oman walk past my home with her fam- 
y. I confess I smiled at first when I 
iw her because she looked so queer. Her 
raight hair hung to her shoulders. She 
fore a faded housedress that ended at 
1e knees, exposing bare legs, white ank- 
ts, and high-heeled black pumps. She 
alked with the rolling gait of a sailor, 


always about two yards behind her over- 
all-clad husband. Somewhere behind her 
would come two barefooted little boys. 

Then one day I saw her stop in front 
of the house and call to the children. 
All I heard her say was, “Hurry up, 
boys!’ But she said it in such a kindly, 
good-natured voice that I liked her at 
once. I thought, “She'd be a pleasant 
person to know! She’s probably good to 
her family.” 

From that incident I realized how much 
more important a person’s actions are 
than his appearance. Here was a person 
without any adornment at all in the or- 
dinary sense of the word. But she had 
the adornment of good deeds, in this case 
just a kindly manner. And because of that 
I liked her. 

I don’t mean that we cannot use any 
beauty aids or frills. But let’s not for- 
get the adornment of good deeds. What 
we do for other people is more impor- 
tant than what we do fo ourselves. 

The next time you fasten on your pearl 
necklace ask yourself, “Will my good 
deeds be as noticeable as my jewelry?” 

Here ate Paul’s actual words from the 
New Testament on this subject: 


READER: Women should adorn them- 
selves modestly and sensibly in seemly 
apparel, not with . . . costly attire but 
by good deeds, as befits women who 
profess religion. 


SUMMARY: Adorn yourselves with good 
deeds. 

Train in Godliness 

One more thing Pastor Paul wishes 
us to do—train ourselves in godliness. 
At school you train for many things, for 
the job you will have later, for college, 
for all kinds of sports. A boy or girl must 
practice to play on a basketball team. We 
have to train for everything we do in 
order to do it well. 

Did it ever strike you that it’s the same 
with godliness, or the practice of our 
faith? Unless we train ourselves in it we 
can’t hope to excel. Of course, to excel 
in godliness is more important than to 
excel in basketball playing, for instance. 
For training in sports is of value to us 
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now—but training in godliness is of use 
both in this life and afterward. 

To train ourselves in godliness means 
to train to be like God. And this is the 
reason that we go to church—because 
we want to find God and become like 
him. 


READER: Train yourself in godliness; 
for while bodily training is of some value, 
godliness is of value in every way; as 
it holds promise for the present life and 
also for! the life to-come... ...For to 
this end we toil and strive, because we 
have our hope set onthe living God, 
who is the Saviour of all men... ” 


SUMMARY: Train yourselves in god- 
liness. 

What’s your goal? 

And now Pastor Paul might say one 
last thing to us: 

“T have told you a number of things. 
Now I want to ask you a question: What 
do you want most from life? Take three 
minutes to think about what you honestly 
want. You don’t have to tell anyone, 
just keep it in your own mind. Put it 
into one word, or three or four if you 
like.” (Pause for a few minutes.) Do you 
all have an answer? Some of you may 
have answered “wealth,” or “success.” 
Some may have said “‘love.”’ Others might 
have said “happiness.” Of course, no 
matter what you answered, contentment 
is what we all want. 


Let's hear what Paul wrote to Timothy 
about how we can get contentment: 

READER: There is great gain in godli- 
ness with contentment; for we brought 
nothing into the world, and we cannot 
take anything out of the world; but if 
we have food and clothing, with these 
we shall be content. But those who de- 
sire to be rich fall into temptation, into 
a snare, into many senseless and hurtful 
desires that plunge men into ruin and 
destruction. For the love of money is the 
root of all evils; it is through this crav- 
ing that some have wandered away from 
the faith and pierced their hearts with 
many pangs. 

According to Paul success and lots of 
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money will not make us content. Love‘ 
and friends will not make us content, 
by themselves. Only righteousness, on 
godliness, will make us really happy.’ 
What zs godliness? It’s becoming likes 
God. 

SUMMARY: Do not seek riches; seek 
God and seek to be like him. 


Discussion questions 

1. How will we act if we are trying tox 
become like God? 

2. Does Paul say money is evil? 

3. A boy goes to church every Sunday buti 
he appears “stuck up’’ and speaks only toc 
his personal friends. Will his conduct hurt* 
the church? 

4. Is it wrong to wear jewelry? 

5. How do we train ourselves in godliness?’ 


Directions for the leader 

The topic is divided into four parts. In 
each a point is made about Christian con- 
duct. This point is stated as the “Summary”’ 
of that section. Choose one person to write 
this statement, as each section is finished, on 
a blackboard where the group can see it. You 
may give a list of the statements beforehand) 
to the person selected. Or pick two persons, 
and let them formulate their own statements 
after listening to the topic. 

Choose an additional person to read the 
Scripture passages. Have him locate and mark: 
them in the Revised Standard Version before- 
hand, and practice reading slowly and dis- 
tinctly. The passages for each section are: : 
First—I Tim. 4:12; 5:24. Second—I Tim.) 
2:9, 10. Third—I Tim. 4:7b, 8, 10. Fourth— 
I Tim. 6:6-10. 

If time permits, you may let the group | 
write their answers to the question in the: 
fourth section. Of course, no one should 
sign his name. Then collect the answers and. 
read them to the group. . 


Worship 

Hymn: “Jesus, Still Lead On” 215 PSH 

Psalm 63, page 37 PSH 

Hymn: “Jesus, My Lord, My God, My All’ ’ 
262 PSH 

Presentation and discussion of topic 

Offering 

Prayer: Lord Jesus, as we come to the services s 
of our church, help us to find thee there. . 
As we find thee and see how holy thou art, , 
help us to become more like thee. We ask ¢ 
it in thy name. Amen. 

Hymn: “Jesus, Master, Whose I am” 284 PSH | 
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By Frances Swarbrick 


ITTING cross-legged on a pile of straw 
the old man was writing a letter. 
here was no sound but the scratch of 
is pen on the papyrus scroll and the drip 
water from the low ceiling. This was 
Roman dungeon, and the waters of the 
atby Tiber River constantly seeped 
rough the ancient masonry walls. 
Eerie shadows were cast on the wall by 
per of the clay lamp filled with olive 
il that sat at the old man’s feet. The 
avering light revealed now and then 
large gray rat that scurried through the 
ll. The rat was free to move about. 
ut not so the old man, for as he moved 
is cramped legs his chains clanked and 
ng on the stone floor. 
At the sound, the footsteps of a guard 
hoed along the dark passageway. In a 
1oment he appeared in the low doorway, 
lancing quickly to see if the prisoner's 
hains were still secure. Then he set an 
arthen vessel of water on the floor, 
yhich the prisoner reached for at once 
nd drained. 

“Ah! I thank you, Pirus,” said the 
Id man, whose name was Paul. “Now I 
eed nothing else.” 

“You're a queer one,” said the guard. 
Are you out of your mind? No one 
Ise has ever said that in a Roman prison. 
[ have need of nothing else.’ Hah! 
‘hat’s a joke.” 

“Well,” said the prisoner, “today you 
ave given me half a loaf of bread, 
rater, and a lamp to write by; and I 
ave work to do. What more do I need ?” 

The guard leaned in the doorway. It 
vas tiresome work spending these hours 
nderground in the dungeon, and con- 
ersation helped pass the time. “If 1 
reat you better than the others it’s be- 


God gives us courage to face trouble 


THE LAST LETTER 


cause you cause me no trouble,” he said. 
“Not like that swine down the hall, who 
keeps moaning and groaning and knock- 
ing his chains on the floor.” 

“Poor fellow,” said Paul. “He is here 
for no purpose and so he rages. But I 
suffer for my Lord, and so I am content.” 

“You talk like madmen, you Chris- 
tians,’’ replied the guard scornfully. “How 
can your suffering help your Lord? He’s 
already dead on a Roman cross!” 

“Yes, dead—and alive again,” said 
Paul. “‘And if I remain faithful I believe 
I shall follow him into his heavenly 
kingdom. Our Lord told us before he 
died that we, too, must expect suffering. 
It’s just as I was writing in this letter, 


Planning your program 

You can make this Bible study 
most effective by dramatizing the 
scene of Paul and Pirus in the 
dungeon. Another way is to make 
a tape recording of the story, letting 
someone take the part of Paul, an- 
other Pirus, and a third person 
that of the reader. Sound effects 
will make the recording realistic. 
Play it back the night of your meet- 
ing, and then conduct the dis- 
cussion. 

A third way to work out this 
program is to make puppets and 
through them tell the story of Paul 
in prison. Last, but certainly not 
least, ask an adult, experienced in 
telling stories, to relate the tale 
of Paul to your league. 

The Bible passages quoted in the 
storyavaress Lbs | iin 1 5-Oa eZ yeas 
8-9; 3:12; and 4:1-2a, 6-10, 13, 
lla 2 
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listen: “All who desire to live a godly 
life in Christ Jesus will be persecuted.” If 
my suffering here can spread the good 
news about my Lord then I’m glad for 
ite 

“You Christians are stupid donkeys! 
You're only one man. How can your 
suffering help? Why don’t you be smart 
and tell the judges you've given up your 
false religion? Then they would let you 
go. I know, of course, that they charge 
you Christians with the burning of Rome 
as well as spreading false religion. But 
everyone knows Nero burned Rome him- 
self. If you just promise to give up your 
religion they'll let you go free. Then 
you could go underground and continue 
preaching it.” 

“Pirus, Pirus, you don’t understand at 
all. What would freedom mean if I de- 
nied my Lord? This is just what I was 
trying to emphasize to Timothy in this 
letter. Listen again: “The saying is sure: 
If we have died with him, we shall also 
live with him; if we endure, we shall 
also reign with him; if we deny him, he 
also will deny us; if we are faithless, he 
remains faithful—’ 

“You see, Pirus? I can serve him best 
and the cause of truth by remaining faith- 
ful, and perhaps dying for him as he died 
for me. If I remain faithful I set others 
an example of what he can mean to a 
man! My actions will say louder than any 
words, ‘Christ means more than life itself 
to me.’ He /s my life.” 

“You're a fool, Paul. One of these fine 
days the soldiers will march you out the 
Ostian Road and separate your head from 
your body, and it will be all for nothing. 
How can you be so carefree? You must 
be expecting to get released. Is that why 
you're writing that letter, to get some big 
shot to use his influence for you 2?” 

“Oh, no, this is to my son Timothy. 
Not my real son, of course, but I love 
him like one. A young fellow, no older 
than you, Pirus, and well-built and hand- 
some like yourself. How I hated to say 
goodbye to him when I] parted from him 
at Mi-lé tus. And he too wept, guessing 
we might never meet again. It is in his 
care that I left the Christian churches in 
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Ephesus. And so now I'm writing * i 
like a father would, with some last words: 
of advice. These are my last words, I'ma 
sure, for it’s like you said, Pirus. Thee 
Roman sword will soon put an end tog 
my life.” 

“Read me what else you've written,” 
ordered Pirus. “If my superior comes 
through here and finds you sending out 
Christian propaganda he'll hold me re- 
sponsible.” 

“Very well,” agreed Paul. ‘As I told 
you, I’m writing Timothy about this very 
thing we're discussing, not to lose cour- 
age. This is what I tell him: 

“T am reminded of your sincere faith, 
a faith that dwelt first in your grand- 
mother Lois and your mother Eunice 
and now, I am sure, dwells in you. Hence 
I remind you to rekindle the gift of God 
that is within you .. . for God did not 
give us a spirit of timidity but a spirit 
of power and love and self-control. 

“Do not be ashamed then of testifying: 
to our Lord, nor of me his prisoner, but 
take your share of suffering for the gospel 
in the power of God, who saved us and 
called us with a holy calling... . 

“You then, my son, be strong in thed 
grace that is in Christ Jesus . . . Takes 
your share of suffering as a good soldiert 
of Christ Jesus. No soldier on service 
gets entangled in civilian pursuits, since 
his aim is to satisfy the one who enlisted | 
Hina 

“Remember Jesus Christ, risen from) 
the dead, descended from David, ass 
preached in my gospel, the gospel fort 
which I am suffering and wearing fetters, . 
like a criminal. But the word of God iss 
not fettered. . . . Indeed all who desire: 
to live a godly life in Christ Jesus will! 
be persecuted... . 

“T charge you in the presence of God! 
and of Christ Jesus who is to judge the: 
living and the dead, and by his appearing: 
and his kingdom: preach the word, be: 
urgent in season and out of season. . . .. 

“For I am already on the point of| 
being sacrificed; the time of my depar-- 
ture has come. I have fought the good! 
fight, I have finished the race, I have: 
kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid! 


p for me the crown of righteousness, 
hich the Lord, the righteous judge, will 
ward to me on that Day, and not only 
me but also to all who have loved his 
ppearing. 

“Do your best to come to me soon. 
or Demas, in love with this present 
orld, has deserted me. . . . When you 
me, bring the cloak that I left with 
arpus at Trd-as, also the books, and 
bove all the parchments. . . . Do your 
est to come before winter. 

“The Lord be with your spirit...” 
When Paul had finished Pirus  re- 
atked, “A lot of use your cloak will be 
you, Paul.” He strode back and forth 
cross the narrow floor. “You will never 
ive to see the winter. Yet it doesn’t seem 
worry you so much. We Romans ad- 
ire bravery, too. I would like to know 
ow to be so brave.” 

Paul answered, “It’s living in Christ 
hat does it. Since I live in him, nothing 
Ise matters. These present sufferings are 
nly for a moment. Eternal life with him 
ill be forever. As I just wrote in the 
etter, ‘God hath not given us the spirit 
f cowardice, but of power and love and 
elf-control.’ You see, since I live in 
hrist, I have his power and I’m not 


“You talk in riddles,’ said Pirus. 
‘What do you mean, you live in Christ ?” 
“T mean that my life centers on him, 
und his spirit gives me power to live his 
way of life. It’s as if not I, Paul, but 
Christ is alive within me.” 
“I’ve never heard of anything like 
hat. Here in Rome our gods don’t live 
in us or we in them, or whatever it is. 
We sacrifice an animal on the altar and 
say the priest and that’s it.” 

“Here in Rome your gods don't live 
ut all!” said Paul. “If you really thought 
here was such a thing as the living God 
you too would die for him, Pirus.”’ 

“Perhaps I would,” replied Pirus, walk- 
ng slowly from the cell and down the 
assageway. 


Discussion 
Before the meeting the leader should place 
yn a blackboard at the front of the room this 
verse: ‘God has not given us the spirit of 


cowardice, but of power and love and self- 
control.” 

LEADER: The verse you see on the black- 
board is the theme of tonight’s topic. All of 
us, like Pirus, want to find out how to be 
brave. So it makes us glad to read that ‘God 
has not given us the spirit of cowardice but 
of power and love and self-control.” We are 
going to discuss several ways in which God 
helps us to be brave. 

1. God gives us courage to witness for 
the truth. 

Paul wrote in his letter, “Do not be ashamed 
then of testifying to our Lord.” 

Discuss: How can we best testify for Christ? 

2. God gives us courage to suffer for 
the truth. 

Paul wrote, “All who desire to live a godly 
life in Christ will be persecuted.” 

Discuss: Is that true today? If so, how 
might we have to suffer for following Christ? 


3. God gives us courage to face the truth 
about ourselves. 

Paul wrote, “God ... (has) given us the 
spirit . . . of self control.” 

Christianity teaches us that we are sinners, 
that is, we do not act the way God had in 
mind for us to act. Christ came into the world 
to change our actions. He can do that only 
if we are willing to examine our actions to 
see if he would approve of them. Each night 
it is well to think over our conduct of the 
day. Was that particular thing I said or did 
right or wrong? Would Christ approve of 
my attitude or conduct ? 

Discuss: What does it mean to rationalize 
about our faults? 

4. God gives us courage to face life and 
whatever troubles it may bring. 

Discuss: Why was Paul so carefree in the 
face of death? 

Worship 
Hymn: “The Son of God Goes Forth to 

War’ PSH 291 
Psalm 146 p. 46, PSH 
Hymn: “In the Hour of Trial” PSH 301 
Presentation and discussion of topic 
Offering 
Prayer: In the hour of trial, 

Jesus, plead for me, 

Lest by base denial, 

I depart from Thee; 

When Thou seest me waver, 

With a look recall, 

Nor for fear or favor 

Suffer me to fall. 

In Thy name we pray. Amen. 
Hymn: “Art Thou Weary?” PSH 66 
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Spotlight on Famous Men... 


George Washington Carve 


He saw God’s hills with the eyes 
of a botanist and chemist 


By Mary Wehle 


“ E don’t take niggers here,” 

Wrawis shouted the president of 
a small church college in Kansas. The 
young man standing before him was 
startled. He had expected to enroll in 
the school. He thought surely a church 
college would accept him even though 
his skin was black. But that was not to 
be. So young George Washington Carver 
turned humbly and walked away. 

A less determined person than George 
Carver might have given up. He was 
used to hardships, however. This was 
just another problem to solve. 

Born a slave, he was a frail sick child. 
Raiders had stolen his mother and him 
from a small plantation in Missouri. 
Their owner, Moses Carver had tried 
ceaselessly to recover the two because his 
wife loved George's mother. But all 
Moses Carver received for his efforts was 
a half-dead motherless baby. 

Carver's George, or George Carver as 
he was called later, was an undersized 
black boy. He had an impediment in his 
speech, the result of whooping cough in 
infancy. Over and over again he had 
violent attacks of the croup. 

He loved plants and flowers and soon 
earned the title of “plant doctor.’ He 
cared for all the sick plants in the neigh- 
borhood. It is said that nothing died 
while under George’s watchful eye. 


sy a ee ee ES 
Mary Wehle, a former LLA caravaner, is a 


student at Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. 
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“Why is grass green?” Again and 
again George peppered people in_hisi 
neighborhood with questions like this.j 
No one seemed to be able to answer 
them. So George decided to go to school) 
to learn why. There he learned a tragic 
lesson—black and white don’t mix. Since 
there were no schools for colored children; 
in his town George moved eight miles) 
away to a small town called Neosho. 

He slept in a haymow in Neosho until. 
a colored couple named Watkins gaves 
him a home. Here he got his first tastes 
of religion. Mariah Watkins took him toc 
church with her and taught him to pray.’ 
When he was nearly 80 years old he was 
still reading the Bible she had given him.: 


e ° e 
For the leader 

Have this program, about a man whok 
used nature to benefit mankind, out-of-' 
doors. A picnic or hike might precede; 
your meeting. 

The life of George Washington Carver 
is thrilling. Once you begin to read about’ 
Carver you will want to learn much more: 
about this humble man. One of the best. 
booklets available is the Frontier Book 
entitled ‘The Man Who Asked God 
Questions.” You will find details about 
where to order it in the section named 
“Additional reading’ at the end of the 
topic, 

After the story of Carver's life has been 
told to your league, you will want to use 
the discussion questions that are printed 
following the topic. 


Aunt Mariah taught him how to wash 
thes ‘til they shone and how to iron 
e a professional. Little did he realize 
en how useful his laundering art would 


In two years the young Negro learned 
that his untrained schoolteacher could 
ach him. Hearing about the free schools 
Kansas, he packed his meager belong- 
gs and hitched a ride to Fort Scott, 
ansas. There he went to the nearest 
tel and got a job doing laundry work. 
School here was much better. Working 
td, George covered eight grades in 
ur years and earned his own living at 
e same time. He graduated from high 
hool with honors and cash prizes for 
e best work in English, science, and 
awing. 

His quiet wit and willingness to work 
d brought him many friends of all 
lors. His white friends urged him to 
to college. Another rebuff awaited 
im. Many colleges refused to admit him. 
was many years before he found a col- 
ge that permitted colored students to 
ter. 

Finally he heard that Simpson College, 
dianola, Iowa, would admit him. So 
eorge Carver entered college when he 
as about 26. He lived in an abandoned 
ack near the campus. After paying tui- 
on and buying a washtub and a scrub 
oard, he had just 10 cents left. He lived 
mn corn meal and suet for a week until 
ews of his new laundry service got 
round the town. 


Stir, bite, and read 


Anyone who visited George's shack 
ound him first stirring the boiling 
lothes, then taking a bite of his dinner, 
nd then reading a sentence from a text- 
00k. 

At Simpson he got his first lessons in 
rt. He had a natural talent for drawing 
nd since he loved every detail of a flower, 
.e completed 27 paintings of flowers dur- 
ng his three years there. His painting 
‘Yucca Gloriosa,’ valued at four thou- 
and dollars, won honorable mention at 
he Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 
893. 


He would have liked to paint for the 
rest of his life, but he felt the call to do 
something to help the members of his 
race. 

“Let down your buckets” 

His lifelong philosophy was “Let down 
your buckets where you are!”’ He believed 
that men should use what they had, no 
matter how small and wretched, and de- 
velop it into something beautiful and 
useful. He longed to help the Negro cot- 
ton farmers in the South. Their starved 
faces and tumbled-down shacks haunted 
his dreams. 

Simpson had no courses in agriculture 
so he entered Iowa State College in Ames, 
as a freshman. Problems of where to eat 
and where to sleep arose. These were 
solved by his eating in the basement and 
sleeping on a cot in a professor's office. 

He was poet laureate of his class and 
the first colored graduate of the college. 
In college he had found out the answers 
to his childhood questions—how to help 
a plant become more attractive and more 
useful. 

While working on his master’s degree 
in agriculture, he was assistant botanist 
in the experiment station and green- 
houses. 

Help wanted 

“We need help” was the call of Booker 
T. Washington. He had founded Tucke- 
gee Normal and Industrial Institute in 
Alabama. The school was for Negroes 
and was to be run by Negroes. So when 
Washington needed another instructor, 
he asked Carver to teach. Carver heeded 
the plea and in 1896 he arrived at the 
school. 

There was no laboratory and no money 
for equipment or textbooks. So Professor 
Carver used broken bottles and other 
trash to train his students. He taught 
them soil conservation and crop rotation. 
He transformed weeds into food. 

He showed the neighboring house- 
wives how to cook nourishing vegetables 
and how to raise chickens. He encour- 
aged the Negroes to buy land and own 
their homes. This gave them much-needed 
pride and responsibility. 
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Plant peanuts 


In 1910 the boll weevil struck the cot- 
ton fields, and crops were destroyed. In 
desperation the people turned to Carver 
for advice. 

“Plant peanuts,” he told them. And 
only because they liked him and trusted 
him did they plant “‘goobers.”’ Crops were 
bountiful. But the people found that they 
couldn’t sell this crop. Peanuts were 
worthless. What could you do with them 
except eat them? 

“T'll find out what to do with them,” 
said Carver and he proceeded to do so. 
From the humble peanut came over 300 
products—among them pickles, soap, 
shaving lotion, flour, shampoo, and axle 
grease. 

Carver turned to other products of the 
South, trying to find uses for them, too, 
other than just as food. From the sweet 
potato came more than 100 products. The 
pecan yielded 60 products. 

Not long ago a traveler in Africa found 
a mission hospital feeding babies peanut 
milk made from a formula furnished by 
Carver. 

He never made any money from his 
discoveries or from any advice he gave. 
“God did not charge you anything for 
making the peanut,” he often said. “Why 
should I charge you for telling you how 
to cure sick peanuts ?”’ 

George Washington Carver died on 
January 5, 1943, after many years of 
fruitful work at Tuskegee. Few of his 
students knew how famous and respected 
the white-haired old man was for he 
never spoke of the many honors given 
him. His friends were presidents, mil- 
lionaires, and the poorest colored farmer. 

He told his white friends, “Your ac- 
tions speak so loud I cannot hear what 
you are saying. You have too much re- 
ligion and not enough Christianity—too 
many creeds and not enough perform- 
ance. This world is perishing for kind- 
ness. 

He would advise a colored audience, 
“Stop talking so much. You never saw a 
heavy thinker with his mouth Open.” 

Quoting his favorite Bible text, “I will 
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lift up mine eyes unto the hills fro 
whence cometh my help,” he used tt 
say, ‘Now that doesn’t mean just to loob 
at the hills without seeing anything. I 
means to search. I take it to mean tha 
I should try to see with every methoo 
at my command—with chemistry, physics 
and botany, as well as with my eyes.” 
The name of George Washington Car 
ver will go down in history as the nama 
of one who gave his life for his friendss 
Theodore Roosevelt called him “‘a libera: 
tor of white men as well as of black.” 


The worship service 

Gather the leaguers in a semi-circle in fron 
of a quiet lake or around a campfire. Use tha 
“Service for the Out-of-doors” in the back 
of the Christian Youth Hymnal. 

Suggested hymns are “This Is My Father’: 
World” CYH 180, ‘All Creatures of Om 
God and King” CYH 181, “Day Is Dying in 
the West” CYH 125, “All Praise to Thee, Myf 
God, This Night’ CYH 126. If you have na 
accompaniment, be sure you choose familia 
hymns. 

Psalm 121 would be an appropriate scrip< 
ture lesson. 

Additional reading 

“The Man Who Asked God Questions” by 
Mary Jenness. Frontier book No. 1. Order 
from Education Division, WMS, 1228 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. (20c) : 

George Washington Carver by Rackham 
Holt. 

13 Against the Odds by Edwin R. Embree 
Chapter “Sweet Potato Wizard.” 

Heroes of Peace by Archer Wallace. 

Rising above Color edited by Philip Henry 
Lotz. Chapter “Man with a Magic Wand.” 


Questions for discussion ) 


1. What can we as young people do toa 
help take care of the soil of our country ? 

2. If you were hiring someone, would you 
prefer hiring a white man or a Negro, if 
both had the same training? 

3. Would you be willing to accept Negroes: 
As benefactors of a missionary project? 
As citizens of our country? 

As students in your school? 

As members of our church? 

As members of your class? 

Would you willingly give Negroes: 
Seats in your family pew? 

Offices in your Luther League? 
Invitations to your social functions? 
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By Charles Woodson 


HE best way to get along with your 
neighbors is to become acquainted 
ith them. They may have other ideas 
an you and do things in a different 
ay, but when you understand the rea- 
ns for this, you find it much easier to 
et along with them. This is also true of 
ther Christian groups. When we become 
cquainted with the beliefs and practices 
f another denomination, we develop a 
reater appreciation of its ministry. This 
rogram is about the Baptist church. Out 
f this study should grow a better un- 
erstanding of “Our Neighbors, The 
aptists.”’ 

Who are the Baptists? 


- You probably are asking: “How old is 
he Baptist church? Who was its found- 
1?” “Where did the name Baptist or- 
ginate?”” To answer these questions let's 
ake a brief look at the history of the 
3aptist church. 

Some people mistakenly think the Bap- 
ist movement began with John the Bap- 
ist. Baptists do not claim John the Bap- 
ist as their founder. But they do trace 
heir origin back to New Testament days, 
New Testament practices, and the New 
Testament church. The New Testament 
hurches were independent, self-govern- 
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The Rev. Charles Woodson is director of 
unior high work of the American Baptist 
Sonvention, Philadelphia. 


Get acquainted with 


OUR NEIGHBORS: THE BAPTISTS 


ing, democratic bodies like the Baptist 
churches of today. The Baptist Church, 
as it is known in our day, however, did 
not come into being until the Refor- 
mation. 

In the 11th and 12th centuries, many 
sects existed that were fore-runners of 
the Reformation. Some of them held be- 
liefs that were akin to the Baptists of 
later centuries. In a sense they were the 
spiritual forefathers of the Baptist move- 
ment. In the 16th century the name Ana- 
baptists was given for the first time to 
similar groups, because they rebaptized 
Catholics who joined their group. 

The year 1524 is a landmark in Baptist 
history. A group of earnest Christians 
gathered in the little Austrian village of 
Waldshut to compare their explanations 
of the scriptures and to map out a way 
of life based on New Testament teach- 
ings. The group met in the home of Balt- 
hasar Hubmaier, pastor of the Roman 
Catholic church. 

The meeting at Waldshut was an his- 
toric event. This group of Christians 
stood ready to declare their freedom from 
the Roman Catholic church. They laid 
the foundation for the Baptist movement. 
Three principles were laid down: First 
that religion is a voluntary matter not 
to be set by Roman Catholic, authority; 
second that personal faith in Jesus Christ 
is basic to the Christian life and should 
come before baptism; and third that holy 
living 1s required of all Christians. The 
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group insisted that only persons who were 
truly reborn should become members of 
the Christian church—not as infants, but 
as adults who had confessed their sins 
and given their lives to Jesus Christ as 
Lord and Saviour. 


Persecution broke out against the Ana- 
baptists. The movement was driven un- 
derground in most of Europe. Meanwhile 
a group of people with similar views 
had grown in England. They soon suf- 
fered persecution under the English gov- 
ernment. So in 1606 a small band of re- 
ligious refugees fled to Amsterdam, Hol- 
land. Their leader was John Smyth, a 
minister about 35 years old. 


Planning your program 


This thumbnail sketch about the 
Baptist beliefs, practices, and his- 
tory can serve as fine background 
material. If you plan to use the 
topic as is, choose three persons to 
participate. Ask one to tell about 
the history of the Baptists, another 
to talk about their beliefs and prac- 
tices. The third leaguer may con- 
duct the worship service. Plan an 
exhibit of Baptist periodicals and 
other literature. You will find them 
at your public library. Or they can 
be obtained from a nearby Baptist 
pastor. 

Another way to arrange your pro- 
gram would be to invite the pastor 
of a neighboring Baptist church to 
talk to your league. Then follow up 
this meeting with a visit to his 
church. 

A panel consisting of three 
members of your league and three 
Baptist teen-agers could present an 
interesting session on this subject. 
Choose beliefs and practices, such 
as baptism, and communion that 
are used both by the Baptist church 
and the Lutheran church. Let the 
panel find out what each church 
believes about these things and how 
the churches practice them. 
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Soon Smyth became convinced that 
only those who voluntarily professed faith: 
in Christ as Saviour had a right to be 
baptized and received into the Christian 
church. He baptized himself and influ- 
enced some 40 members of his congrega- 
tion to follow him as believers in bap- 
tism. This act marked the organization 
of the first English Baptist church. 

After the death of Smyth, Thomas 
Helwys became the leader of this group: 
and their successors. In 1611 he returned 
with part of the group to England. In 
London he founded the first English Bap- 
tist church worshipping on English soil. 
This group was the first to teach the 
principle of religious freedom—the right 
to worship God as their consciences told 
them. 

Roger Williams was the first man to 
establish a Baptist witness in America. 
He left England in 1631 in search of 
religious freedom. In the spring of 1636 
he founded a colony at Providence, Rhode 
Island. It was based on the principle of 
complete religious liberty. He organized 
the first Baptist church in Providence: 
in 1639. The church still exists today—- 
the oldest Baptist congregation ini 
America. 


What do Baptists believe? 


Baptists have four basic beliefs. These: 
are: 

1. The scriptures are the sole author-. 
ity for faith and practice. 

2. Membership in a Baptist church: 
is only for baptized believers. 

3. Belief in the priesthood of be- 
lievers and the independence of the local 
congregation. 

4. The principle of religious liberty 
and the separation of church and state. 


Authority of the scriptures 


Baptists do not believe in a creed, like 
the Apostles’ Creed. Nor do they use 
a creed in their church services. They 
consider Christianity to be the matter of 
having a personal religious experience. 
They do not feel that this can be done 
by repeating a formal creed. Baptists be- 
lieve that a person’s conscience is able 


direct him under God’s guidance into 
th. They may agree with a creed. But 
ey refuse to be bound to words and 
tases thought up by another person. 
hey regard the New Testament as their 
e guide in all matters of faith and 
actice. It might be said that the New 
estament is really their creed. 


Baptism for believers only 


Baptism is a very sacred rite in the 
aptist Church. There are two features of 
. One concerns the form: They baptize 
immersing the whole body in water. 
e other concerns the meaning: They 
aptize only those who have declared 
eit belief in God and their loyalty to 
hrist. 

Baptists do not baptize babies, for they 
elieve no one should be baptized who 
too young to understand the meaning 
f baptism. They baptize only those who 
re old enough to be aware of their sin- 
ul tendencies and to repent of them. 
aptists emphasize that a person must 
epent of his sins and accept Christ 
s his Lord and Saviour before he may 
e baptized. 

Baptists practice immersion because 
ey believe that was the method used in 
Jew Testament days. When a person is 
mersed it means symbolically (not 
ctually) that his old life is buried in 
e water, and he arises to a new life 
Christ. This is done in remembrance 
f Christ’s burial and resurrection from 
he grave. It is a dramatic public declara- 
ion of one’s faith in Christ. 


Democratic church life 


Baptists do not believe in a priesthood, 
‘or they hold that no one should come 
xetween God and man. Every person can, 
ind must, approach God for himself. 
Sod, through Christ, said, “Come unto 
ne.” One does not have to go through 
| priest to answer, this invitation. Bap- 
ists believe in the priesthood of believers. 
ivery person can speak directly with God. 

Baptists believe that every church is 
ndependent. Baptist churches may join 
ogether in order to pool their resources 


for certain purposes, such as sending out 
missionaries or publishing Sunday school 
lessons. But no top organization can tell 
any local Baptist church what it must 
do or must not do. The individual Chris- 
tian and local congregation are able, un- 
der God’s guidance, to make their own 
decisions and their own choices. All the 
authority in a Baptist church rests in the 
hands of the members. The congregation 
has the final say in all matters of church 
policy. 
Religious liberty 

Baptists believe that a person should 
be free to worship God as he thinks best 
without any interference from the state. 
They exerted their influence in colonial 
America on behalf of the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which guarantees religious liberty. 
Baptists believe that the state should not 
give aid to churches, and that churches 
should not have political standing. There 
must be complete separation of church 
and state. Christianity does not need ap- 
proval of the government to survive. It 
requires no tax money to guarantee its 
support. 


Baptists are non-liturgical 


The worship service in a Baptist church 
does not have a lot of form or ritualism. 
Baptists do not have a printed prayer or 
worship book. Written prayers and lit- 
anies ate seldom used in their services. 
Their church auditoriums are quite plain 
and do not contain statues or elaborate 
decorations. They usually have a com- 
munion table instead of an altar at the 
front of the chancel. 


Worship outline 

Ouiet music 
Hymn: “How Firm a Foundation” 
Scripture: John 3:1-7 
Prayer 
Offering 
Hymn: “The Church's One Foundation” 
Topic 
Hymn: “O Jesus, 1 Have Promised” 
Luther League Benediction 

Additional scripture readings are: Romans 
6:3-11; Acts 2:37-40; I Corinthians Lad 22 fi 
Galatians 5:1 and I Peter 3:15. 
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ROUND the corner or down the street 
A from your church there is very likely 
to be a Methodist church. It may be a 
dignified looking building with beautiful 
stained-glass windows and a modern 
parish building. Or it might be a plain- 
looking. meeting house, or an average- 
sized church with nothing very special 
in its appearance. 

It is one of about 40 thousand churches 
in our country of the people called 
Methodists. What do you know about 
this Protestant denomination: Its order 
of worship; its history; its form of or- 
ganization; its beliefs? Have you ever 
attended a Methodist church service ? 
How did you find it different from your 
own church service ? 

Let’s start with its name. It is easy 
enough to understand where Lutheran 
churches get their name but do you know 
why your neighboring church is called 
Methodist? That certainly is not the name 
of some distinguished founder of a 
church. Did you know that this name 
was first applied to a little group of col- 
lege students in ridicule because of their 
methodical habits in a “Holy Club’? 

You know, of course, that the Lu- 
theran church had its start in Germany. 
But in what country did the Methodist 
movement start ? 

What do Methodists have in common 
with Lutherans and other Protestant de- 
nominations ? 

Many other questions may occur to 
you once you start thinking about this 
neighboring church of yours. Some of 
these questions members of your group 


Leader’s choice 

The material in this topic is chock 
full of ideas for planning your pro- 
gram. So before you decide on the 
way you would like your program 
to go, read through the topic care- 
fully. Especially note the section en- 
titled ‘Things to do.” One of the 
first three activities suggested there, 
could be adapted very easily for 
your presentation, 
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Do you know hoy 
name.... 


Lucile Desja 


OUR NEIGHBO 


or your adult advisor may be able to 
answer for you. You may need to search 
for the answers to some of these ques- 
tions. You could do this in one of sey- 
eral ways. You might look up the an- 
swers in an encyclopedia at school or imi 
some book of church history. Or you 
might try interviewing some of yourt 
Methodist friends at school. Don’t bez 
too sure they will know all the answers, . 
however. They may not have been listen-- 
ing or studying very hard when they; 
had their church membership class ort 
studied about their church in church) 
school. Or you might invite some friend: 
or friends from your neighboring Meth-. 
odist church to visit your Luther League: 
for this session, prepared to answer some: 
questions such as the ones you find on: 
the list below. Be sure to give them the: 
list of questions before the meeting. 
Then they will be sure to have the: 
answers. 


Question . . . question 


Here are some questions from which 
you may choose those you would like to. 
find the answers for: 


Miss Lucile Desjardins is an associate ede 
tor of the Board of Education of The Metho- 
dist Church, in Nashville, Tenn. 


dists got their 
elieve? 


ou all about 


METHODISTS 


1. Who was the founder of Meth- 
dism ? 

2. Where did Methodists get their 

ame ? 

3. In what country did Methodism 
et its start ? 

4. What are some of the beliefs for 

hich Methodists stand ? 

' 5. How is the order of service on 
Sunday morning in a Methodist church 
ifferent from the order of service in 

Lutheran church ? 

6. What is the name of the youth or- 
yanization for Methodists corresponding 
o Luther League for Lutheran young 
people? In what ways are these two 
youth organizations alike? How are they 
different ? 

7. Do Methodists have a catechism 
0 memorize and a creed to subscribe to 
1s do the Lutherans? What questions do 
Methodist boys and girls answer when 
hey join the church? 

8. How differently are Methodist and 
Lutheran churches organized: First, 
within the local church; second, in fe- 
ation to other churches of their denom- 
nation throughout the country? What iS 
heir main governing body called? Who 
ure their official leaders? 


John Wesley 


9. Who were some of the prominent 
leaders of the Methodist movement in 
England and in America? 

10. The symbol of The Methodist 
Publishing House is the figure of a man 
on horseback. Why is such a symbol 
especially fitting for Methodists ? How 
many Methodists are there in the United 
States and in the world? 

Perhaps there may be other questions 
you would like to add to this list. What 
are they? 

Now for a few answers to some of 
these questions so that you will not be 
caught napping in your knowledge of a 
sister denomination. 


Wesley, the founder 


The founder of the Methodist church 
was John Wesley. He was a young priest 
of the Church of England who became 
dissatisfied with the formalism of the 
Church of England in the eighteenth 
century. After a direct experience of the 
grace of God in his heart he sought to 
spread the good news of this kind of 
religious experience in the churches 
throughout England. But soon he found 
the established church closed to him. 

This young man in his college days 
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had drawn around him several other re- 
ligious-minded students who formed 
what was called the ‘Holy Club.’” They 
spent their time in Bible study and in 
visiting the poor and those in prison. 
They were so enthusiastic and zealous 
about their good works and their devo- 
tional habits that the other students at 
Oxford made fun of them. They called 
them those “method-ists’’ because they 
were so methodical in their habits. 

When John Wesley and his friends 
were no longer allowed to preach in the 
Church of England they began to preach 
out of doors on the village greens and 
near the mines so that the miners and 
poor people might hear the gospel. Great 
crowds gathered around them and many 
people were converted. These people 
were organized into class meetings or 
small groups in which they might talk 
together about their religious experience 
and pray for one another. 

Charles Wesley, John’s brother, was 
a hymn writer. He wrote many gospel 
hymns and set the new converts to sing- 
ing all over England. You may find some 
of these hymns in your hymnal. 

John Wesley rode over all England on 
horseback preaching to groups in homes, 
out of doors and wherever they as- 


sembled. 


Beliefs and practices 


Two of the main beliefs held by Meth- 
odists are the importance of an inner 
experience of religion and the social ap- 
plications of the Christian message to 
modern life. 

You will notice that in most Metho- 
dist services there is not so much ritual 
as in your own service. Many Methodist 
churches, however, are using more ritual 
than formerly in their morning church 
services. You will probably find more 
variety in the form of service among 
different Methodist churches than you 
will find in services of the Lutheran 
churches. 

The name of the organization for 
youth in The Methodist Church is the 
Methodist Youth Fellowship. It is di- 
vided into two or three parts according 
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to age groups, the intermediate youth 
fellowship (12 to 14 years), senior youth 
fellowship (15 to 18 years), and older 
youth fellowship. 

While some Methodist ministers some- 
times use a catechism such as the Shorter 
Catechism (taken from the Presbyterian) ) 
there is not what can be truly called a 
Methodist catechism. Nor is there any 
one written creed that can be called a 
Methodist creed. Methodists use the 
Apostles’ Creed on Sunday morning as 
do other Protestant churches. When boys 
and girls join The Methodist Church 
they are asked these questions: 


1. Do you confess Jesus Christ as your 
Saviour and Lord and pledge your al- 
legiance to his Kingdom ? 

2. Do you receive and profess the 
Christian faith as contained in the New 
Testament of our Lord, Jesus Christ ? 


3. Will you be loyal to The Methodist 
Church and uphold it by your prayers, 
your presence, your gifts, and your 
service ? 

How it’s organized 

Both the Methodist and the Lutheran1 
churches are what are called connectional | 
churches. Each local Methodist church 
belongs to a conference. A number off! 
conferences make up a jurisdiction. All| 
the conferences throughout the United: 
States makes up a General Conference: 
which meets every four years. Each juris-- 
diction elects a certain number of! 
bishops. The bishops are the top leaders: 
of the church. 

Every local church has an official board: 
and a quarterly conference made up of| 
stewards and trustees. This official board: 
has oversight over the work of the local 
church. Every church is supposed to have: 
also four commissions: 


1. Commission on Membership and. 
Evangelism 

2. Commission on Education 

3. Commission on Missions 

4. Commission on Finance 


There are also a number of commit- 
tees to carry on various aspects of the 
work of the local church. 


The women of the church are organized 
to a Woman’s Society of Christian 
rvice. 

‘Now that you have learned a few 
ings about your neighbors the Metho- 
sts you will want to discover ways in 
hich your Luther League and the Meth- 
ist Youth Fellowship may have fellow- 
ip working together for the good of 
ur community and your school. 
Protestant denominations in these days 
e finding many ways in which they 
n share fellowship with one another 
d further the work of the Kingdom 
God on earth. You can be a part of 
is fellowship. 


Things to do 
You might use the following activities in 
nnection with this topic. 
1. Interview Methodist friends to find out 
out their church. 
2. Plan to invite representatives of or the 
tire group from a neighboring Methodist 
outh Fellowship to meet with you for this 
ssion and to answer questions about The 
ethodist Church. 
3. Arrange a panel made up partly of 
embers of your Luther League to discuss 
e differences and points of similarity in 
ur two youth organizations, or in your two 
urches. 
4. Plan to visit your neighboring church 


Do You Have 


It’s a small ... handy booklet packed 


with game and folk dance suggestions 


Just 10c 


Luther League of America 


1228 Spruce Street 


“Fun at the Meeting Place” 


some Sunday either during the worship serv- 
ice or during the afternoon. Ask the minister 
or representatives of their youth group to take 
you around. See how much you can learn 
about this neighboring church from this visit. 

5. Plan together something your two groups 
might do as a service project for your com- 
munity. 

6. See the new film entitled “John Wes- 
lever 

For your reading 

John Wesley by McNeer (Easy reading for 
junior highs). 

The Story of Methodism by Luccock and 
Hutchinson. (For adult leaders). 

The Methodist Church by Warner M. Hub- 
bard (In “Followers of the Way’ Course IX, 
part 3. Graded Press—Intermediate Closely 
Graded Lessons). 

The Discipline of the Methodist Church 
(1952 Edition) contains the constitution and 
plans of organization and work of The Meth- 
odist Church. 

Worship 


A scripture passage appropriate for this 
study would be Luke 4:18-19. This is a pas- 
sage John Wesley used in his first outdoor 
preaching service on a village green. 

Select several hymns written by Charles 
Wesley. Some of these are: “Love Divine, 
All Love Excelling,”’ “Jesus Lover of My 
Soul,” “Soldiers of Christ Arise,” ““A Charge 
to Keep I Have,’ “Forth in Thy Name, O 
Lord, I Go,” and ‘Rejoice, the Lord Is King.” 


Order now from 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Meet Bill Matthews — 


let him tell 


you 


HOW A CHURCH IS BORN 


By Donald A. Clinton 


Bill is my name—Bill Matthews. And 
just for the record I go to Park Hill 
Junior High School on weekdays and 
Sundays. I’m in the eighth grade there. 
I know what you're wondering: Why 
do I go to school on Sunday? Well, if 
you've got a minute or two I'll tell you 
about it. 

I wish you could see the village where 
I live. One thing would strike you right 
off the bat—the homes in it are all new. 
As a matter of fact, three years ago this 
was all farmland. But do you know, 
there’s something funny about my town. 
No churches! That's right—not a church 
building in the village. 


Of course, this didn’t bother me or 


The Rev. Donald A. Clinton is pastor of St. 
Andrew's Lutheran Church, a mission congre- 
gation in Portland, Ore. 
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my family when we moved here. We 
didn’t belong to church. Sunday in ou: 
home was just like Saturday. It woule 
probably still be that way for me it 
a minister hadn't moved into our neigh 
borhood last summer. 


At first we thought he was a salesman 
When some of us fellows rode our bikes 
around the village we'd see him going 
from house to house, pushing doorbells 
Then one day he came to my house. | 
was home at the time. So I found out 
who he was and what he was doing. 

The minister said he had come to out 
village to help us organize a church. He 
told us he was a Lutheran pastor anc 
wanted to know if my family belongec 
to a church. I guess we didn’t give him 
much to cheer about. As I said, my 
parents were never much for church 
going. 

About three months later we happenec 


drive by my school one Sunday morn- 
. I think we were going on a picnic. 
yhow, we noticed a lot of cars parked 
front of the school. For a minute we 
Idn’t figure out what it was all about. 
en my mother remembered a notice 
“d gotten in the mail. It was an invi- 
ion to go to the new Lutheran church. 
d it was meeting in the school! 


To school on Sunday 


A few weeks after this, a couple of 
lows asked me to go along with them 
the new Sunday school. I'd heard about 
Since most of my gang went I was 
rious to see what it was like. But I 
dn’t like the idea of going alone. So, 
en the fellows asked me, I decided 
go with them. 

I felt sort of funny at first when I 
Iked into school on Sunday. But I 
rgot all about that when our class 
tted. It was just like our classes at 
ool except that we had some worship 
d studied the Bible. In our home there's 
Bible in the bookcase. But no one ever 
es it much. After that, Sunday school 
came a regular habit with me. And 
on I was going to church service, too. 
My parents didn’t mind. My mother 
en thought it was a fine idea. But she 
d Dad would never go with me. I 
uldn’t understand this. If attending 
urch was so good for me, why wouldn't 
be just as good for them? 

One evening the pastor called again at 
: home. He talked to my parents about 
w the church helped our community 
nd its people. And he said faith was 
portant in our own lives. Dad and 
fother told him they might come to 
yurch. But they wouldn’t promise. 

As the pastor was leaving he asked me 
- I would like to join a special class 
rat he was going to teach. He called it 
catechetical class. It was only for kids 
y age. We would find out about being 
Christian. I wasn’t too sure about it at 
rst. Then some of my gang told me they 
ad signed up. So I figured I’'d_ better 
Oo, too. 

Every Saturday morning we met at the 
astor’s home. Mostly I learned about 


Jesus Christ, and how much he could 
mean to me. But there were other things 
I learned too. It’s funny that everyone 
doesn’t believe in Christ. Our pastor said 
that Christians must give their lives to 
Christ. I know that I’m going to live 
for him. 


Our church forms officially 


All this time the congregation kept 
meeting in the school. I guess the people 
didn’t have enough money to build their 
own church. Then one Sunday we had a 
special service. A lot of visitors came, 
including other ministers. At this service 
our congregation was officially organized 
with a name of its own. It was called 
Good Shepherd Lutheran Church. 

Soon after that our catechetical class 
met for the last time. The pastor told 
us how much it meant to have such a 
fine class. Then he said he would be 
leaving soon. This really took us by sur- 
prise. We all began to talk at once, ask- 
ing him why. 

The pastor explained that each year he 
went to a different place to help organize 
a church. He was called a mission de- 
veloper, and he worked for the Board of 
American Missions of our church. He 
said there were a lot of other mission 
developers in our church. Each one went 
to a community like ours where a church 
was needed. Then they helped the people 
set up a church just like he had done 
with us. Last year he said our United 
Lutheran Church organized more than 
60 new congregations. 


We talk about building 


I asked the pastor if our church would 
always be meeting in the school. It seemed 
to me that we ought to have a church 
building of our own. He smiled and said 
that before long we would have our 
church. But that it would cost a great 
deal of money—more money than we 
had. He told us how the Board of Ameri- 
can Missions gives us special loans, but 
we would all still give our share toward 
the new church. 

Of course, I don’t have a lot to give. 
But the pastor said every gift, no mat- 
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ter how small, would help build the 
church. No sum was too small that it 
couldn’t buy a nail—and nails would hold 
the building together. 

The pastor reminded us that having 
a church building is not really so im- 
portant as it seems. Look at us. We have 
no building, and yet we're still a church. 
And as long as we worship together in 
the name of Jesus, no matter where, we 
will continue to be a church. 

After class that day, I thought of all 
the villages that had no church like ours 
—of all the other kids who have never 
known about Jesus. And how our pastor 
and other men like him would be able 
to tell them. 

Our first pastor has gone to another 
town now to organize a new church. And 
another minister has come to take his 
place. Only one thing bothers me. My 
parents still don’t go to church. I’ve tried 
to tell them how important it is to me. 
But it isn’t easy. I think they're a little 
more interested. At least they talk about 
my church. I know they say I’m different 
since I’ve gone to church. If that’s true, 
then it’s all because of Jesus—I mean 
knowing him and following him. 

Oh yes, there’s something I wanted to 
ask you. Do you know him—Jesus, I 
mean ? 

For discussion 

1. Where are the best fields for home 
mission work? 

2. How does a mission developer interest 
the people of a community in forming a con- 
gregation? 

3. Why must new congregations meet in 
places like schools, fire halls, store rooms, 
and theaters? 

4. Compare home mission work with 
foreign missions. Is one more important than 
the other? In what respect are they exactly 
the same? 

For your program 

This topic will help you gain an insight 
into the home mission program of our church 
as it reaches unchurched communities and 
families. The real story is on the mission 
fields where unchurched families are brought 
to faith in Jesus Christ. For that reason the 
story about Bill stays away from a lot of 
statistics on home missions. 
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Some people get the idea that home mission: 
work is merely meant to add numbers to tha 
church. Actually that is the last reason. Tha 
mission developer is on the field not so muck 
to develop churches as to develop Christians 
Where there are Christians, there will be tha 
church. When you understand that, then you 
will see how statistics fit into the whole pic. 
ture. 

The story about Bill Matthews is to be reac 
or told to your league. The person who 1s tc 
read it will be able to do a better job if ha 
is coached. After the story follow through ori 
the discussion. You will find other information’ 
about home missions in the material listed in 
the bibliography section. 


Map study 

Materials needed: A map of the United 
States, a copy of the 1954 Yearbook of tha 
United Lutheran Church, and a copy of The 
Lutheran for February 17, 1954. 

Using the figures in the Yearbook (page 
260), indicate on the map the number of 
U.L.C.A. congregations in each state. Notice 
that over one third are in Pennsylvania. No 
using The Lutheran (page 29), indicate ont 
the map the number of mission congregations 
established in each synod since 1941. 

What does this study tell about the growthl 
of our U.L.C.A. in recent years? Where are 
the greatest fields for home mission work 
today? 

For worship 


Hymns: “1 Love To Tell the Story’ CYH 270) 
“Living for Jesus’ CYH 238 
Scripture: Isaiah 52:7-10; John 1:35-51 
Prayers for: 
1. Those who do not know Christ that! 
their hearts might be opened to receive the 
Gospel. at 
2. Mission developers that the Holy Spirit 
might strengthen and inspire them for the 
joyful task of witnessing to the Lord Jesus. 
3. New mission churches that under God's 
guiding hand they might grow and prosper in 
numbers and in spiritual strength. 
4. The directors of the Board of American 
Missions that God might give them wisdom 
to guide the work of the church. 
5. All Christians that we might remember 
the home mission work in our gifts and our 
prayers. 
Bibliography 

A Church Is Born—Dwight Shelhart. 

The Lutheran—December 30, 1953, pp. 14-16 
January 20, 1954, pp. 21-22. 


You can score in this game if 


you can find the 
books of the Bible in a hurry 


BIBLE TREASURE HUNT 


: 
: 
: 
) 


va is a game of speed in finding Bible 
passages. Divide your group into teams 
f about six members each. If your league 
small, however, you will probably find 
best not to use teams, but to let each 
aguer play for himself. Give each team 
copy of the Revised Standard Version 
f the Bible. 

The program leader reads a portion 
f a Bible verse and then tells the group 
there it is found in the Bible. The first 
erson on each team hunts for the verse. 


_ SS eee ee 
Robert A. Beckstrom, a student at Midland 
ollege, Fremont, Nebr., 1s 4 member-at-large 
f the Luther League of America executive 
ymmittee. 


By Robert A. Beckstrom 


The player who finds it first and completes 
the verse by reading it aloud, scores for 
his team. Then the Bible is passed to 
the next person on the team. The game 
is continued until the group has found 
the answers to all of the questions. 

Score one point for each correct answer. 
Every time a team scores, one line (or 
stroke) of a letter in the words We Won 
is written on the blackboard next to the 
number of the team. It takes 16 individual 
lines (or strokes) to complete the two 
words. The first team completing the 
phrase or coming closest to itis the 
winner. 

If any person helps another team mem- 
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ber look up a verse, the team loses one 
score. 

You may add other verses if an ex- 
tremely large group ts participating. It is 
best if there are not more than three 
teams. But if there must be, you'd better 
have 40 or 50 verses. 


Bible verses 


1. Therefore if anyone is in Christ— 
II Corinthians 5:17. 

2. Cast all your anxieties on him— 
Ih [tele SEI 

3. But the Lord said to me—Jeremiah 
et/ 

4. And without faith it is impossible 
to please him—Hebrews 11:6. 

5. Rejoice in the Lord always—Philip- 
pians 4:4. 

6. For all who are led by the Spirit 
of God—Romans 8:14. 

7. For by grace you have been saved 
—Ephesians 2:8, 9. 

8. No temptation has overtaken you 
that is not common to man—I Corinthians 
TOzT3% 

9. He who says he abides in him— 
I John 2:6. 

10. A soft answer turns away wrath— 
Proverbs 15:1. 

11. He has showed you, O man, what 
is good—Micah 6:8. 

12. If you keep my commandments— 
John 15:10. 

13. Behold, I stand at the door and 
knock—Revelation 3:20. 

14. For the Lord knows the way of 
the righteous—Psalm 1:6. 

15. But God shows his love for us— 
Romans 5:8. 

16. Do your best to present yourself 
to God—II Timothy 2:15. 

17. And if you be unwilling to serve 
the Lord—Joshua 24:15. 

18. And he said to all, “If any man 
—Luke 9:23. 

19. Since all have sinned—Romans 
DIZ. 

20. These things have I spoken to 
you—John 15:11. 

21. Like newborn babes, long for— 
I Peter 2:2, 3. 
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22. But Ruth said, ““Entreat me no 
== Rut alee: 

23. And whatever you ask in praye: 
—DMatthew 21:22. 

24. All we like sheep have gone as 
tray—lIsaiah 53:6. 

25. Peace I leave with you—John 
Waleany. 

26. For the wages of sin is death— 
Romans 6:23. 

27. Go therefore and make disciple 
of all nations—Matthew 28:19. 

28. Remember also your Creator 
Ecclesiastes 12:1. 

29. O Lord, thou hast searched me 
and known me—Psalm 139:1,2. 

30. And you will know the truth 
John 8:32. 


Book REVIEW 


THE FAMILY FUN BooK. By Helen ana 
Larry Eisenberg. New York: Associa 
tion Press. 188 pages. $2.95. 


This is a guide-volume for fathers ane 
mothers and sons and daughters wha 
would like to get more enjoyment ou 
of life in and around the house. Tha 
contents are well-arranged in 10 chap 
ters. Take a look at some of the titless 
“Living Room Fun,” “Kitchen and Tabld 
Fun,” “The Family Playroom,” “Fun ir 
the Yard,” “Being a Family is Fun.” 

The first time I opened the book, pages 
12 and 13 stared me in the face. Just 
“for the fun of it,” I decided to see 
what those two pages had to offer. Here 
are some of the ideas on those pages fon 
the younger members of the family: 


How to make things out of the handles 
of worn-out toothbrushes: the effective 
use of Bon Ami on windows at Christ4 
mas time; making belts out of old 35 
mm. movie film; brightening up a room 
with sweet potatoes; several uses for por 
bottle caps, and the corks inside them, 
as well as safety pins. 

Luther leaguers and their parents will 
find this to be an excellent addition te 
the family book shelf! 

—Leslie Conrad, Jr. 


re you expecting company next meeting? Then 


UT OUT YOUR WELCOME MAT 


You'll find this program is definitely 
‘opaganda in the very best sense of the 
ord. It has an important message and 
eager to put that message across. It is 
tended to win friends and influence 
-ople—the new members of your league. 
our job will be to present the work of 
e league so well that new members will 
el, “I’m all for it. Count me hile 


Strategy 


To get results from this meeting, you 
ill need to plan three stages of work: 


eet 
The Rev. Lawrence M. Reese is associate 


cretary in charge of young people’s work of 
e ULC Board of Parish Education, Phila- 
sl phia. 


By Lawrence M. Reese 


ERE’S a brand new “‘surprise package” program to tell your members 
what Luther League is all about. Don’t be amazed if you have as much 
in planning it as your members will have watching what happens. 


(1) Make a list of all youth 12-14 years 
of age who ought to be in league, and 
then visit them personally; (2) Present 
a first-rate program at your league meet- 
ing; and (3) Plan a follow-up after the 
meeting. 

The only effective way of getting new 
members for your league is by personal 
visits. Plan to go calling on the prospects 
before your meeting. In your calls make 
prospects feel wanted and needed. Tell 
briefly the work of the league, and ask 
them to attend the meeting. If possible 
arrange to meet them and take them to 
your meeting. 

Plan well for the big night. Do every- 
thing possible to make new members 
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feel that the work of the league is vital, 
that they should be a part of it, and that 
the gang at league is a swell group. 

The evangelism secretary and his crew 
have the job of following-up the pros- 
pects who failed to come to your meeting. 
Put new members to work on commit- 
tees and projects as soon as advisable. This 
will help them catch the group spirit. 


Atmosphere 


Everything at the meeting should say, 
“Welcome,’—the room, your first greet- 
ings, the worship, the discussion, and 
the social hour later. Here are a few sug- 
gestions to make sure your new members 
feel the friendliness of your group. 

RoomM—Plan an informal setting, plac- 
ing chairs in semi-circle or around tables. 

GREETERS—Arrange for several greet- 
ers to come early and make new members 
feel at home. If you have a league dis- 
play invite newcomers to view it. Intro- 
duce them to other leaguers, to your pas- 
tor, and your advisors. 

WorsHip—Take time to plan it well. 
Sing “good” hymns. Provide for group 
participation. Encourage reverence. 

THE PROGRAM—Be sure all partici- 
pants are well prepared. Double-check at 
the last minute to be sure that everyone 
shows up. Let’s have no apologies at this 
meeting. 

Method 


To make this program most effective 
you will need to add your imagination 
and a bit of novelty. Here’s the idea. A 
leader and five other participants present 
the program. Featured are five very at- 
tractively-wrapped boxes that have been 
placed on a table in the midst of the 
group. After an introduction by the 
leader, the five speakers go to the table 
one by one and open their boxes. Each 
box contains an important “something,” 
to be shown to the audience by the 
speaker. 

Actually the boxes are symbols. Each 
portrays a phase of the work of your 
Luther League as it serves the church. If 
this part is done well, it will leave a 
vivid impression on your league mem- 
bers. 
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Props 

Now comes the task of filling ana 
wrapping the five boxes. You might in 
clude these items: 

Box No. 1—This is labeled Christian 
Vocation. In the box place several page 
from the daily newspaper listing job: 
available and job applications, want ad: 
clipped from The Lutheran, a dollar bill. 
and (if available) a copy of the boob 
Whatever You Do by Clarence C. Stough 
ton, or a topic from LUTHER LIFE o 
HIGH IDEALS on the subject of choos 
ing a Career. 

Box No. 2—Label this one Evangel 
ism. Place in it a Bible, a map of youn 
community, and a Yearbook of the Unitec 
Lutheran Church. (Your pastor has 
Yearbook.) 

Box No. 3—Label this one Missions: 
Place in it a picture of a recently-estab- 
lished mission church at home or abroad. 
a picture and story of one of the mission 
ary projects of the Luther League of 
America, or articles from your pastor’? 
study describing the work of missions a 
home and abroad. 

Box No, 4—Place on this a label read4 
ing Soczal Action. Into this box go a news 
story describing the needs for civic im 
provement in your community, an article 
or story about race tension, a sample bal 
lot, and a report or story about juvenile 
delinquency. 

Box No. 5—Call this one Recreation. 
Put in it a list of future recreation projects 
of your league, a booklet or pamphlet de- 
scribing good recreation programs, a 
scorecard from a baseball game, a ticke 
from a concert, a hot-dog in a roll, and 
a ping-pong ball. 


Worship 

You might use the Service of Personal 
Rededication from The Christian Youth 
Hymnal, page 329, or prepare a free 
order. B| 
Hymns: “Take My Life and Let It Be”, 
“Where Cross the Crowded Ways of 
Life’, “Jesus Shall Reign Where’er the 
Sun’. 

Scripture: I Timothy 4:12-16, 

Prayer. Use free prayer form, 


The Program 


Below I have suggested ideas for you 
present and how they may be said. 
t you say them in your own words. 
nd, by the way, you can do it. 

The leader welcomes all who are at 
e meeting. Then say a few words 
amed directly to your new members and 
sitors. Make them feel that you really 
ant them. 

Now the leader goes to the table con- 
ining the five packages, looks them 
er, picks up one or two and then says 
mething like this: 

“I suspect you are wondering what 
ese are all about. Looks a little like 
anniversary. Before anyone gets too 
opeful of receiving a present I had bet- 
r explain that these are more than just 
ackages. These are symbolic of the gifts 
at are offered to all who are active in 
e work of the church and especially 
the Luther League. In a few moments 
e’ll see what’s in each one.” 

The leader introduces the first ‘“‘pack- 
ge-opener’” who goes to the table and 
icks up the box labeled Christian Voca- 
jon. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FIRST SPEAKER: 
s you open the package, read aloud the 
abel. Emphasize it by saying perhaps, 
‘Christian vocation—that gives us a hint 
f what’s inside.” 

When the box is open, you might say, 
I see there are several things in this 
50x. Suppose we look at them one by 
one.” Pick out first the section of the 
newspaper that lists the “Help Wanted” 
ind “Jobs Available.” Read five or six 
ids from each section. 

Without comment, keeping the group 
in suspense as to what this is all about, 
go to the next item. 

Pick out the dollar bill and look at it, 
Study it a moment. Then let the cat out 
of the bag, perhaps like this: “These two 
symbols, a listing of jobs and a dollar 
bill, remind us of the importance of our 
future jobs. But something greater must 
be added. Christians must consider all 


jobs and all actions as part of their rela- 
tionship to God. God calls us to earn 
money, to take a job, to build a home. 
Why? To serve a greater purpose: To 
glorify Him and to serve our fellow men. 

This, then, is the first gift of life in 
the church through the league: The 
chance to study and plan our lives called 
and directed by God. Our church and our 
league will guide us, not only in making 
a living but also in making a life, a 
Christian life. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SECOND SPEAK- 
ER Follow the same procedure as the 
first speaker. Again, read aloud the la- 
bel, Evangelism. Take out first the Bible 
and read Matthew 28: 19, 20. Then take 
out a map of your community. Describe 
how many more people could be won for 
the church. Read some of the statistics 
on page 261 of the 1954 ULCA Year- 
book. Then explain that the net gain last 
year in communicant membership was 
only about two people per congregation! 

Perhaps conclude this way, “Our league 
work is going to guide us in doing some- 
thing about our own community. Here 
we will plan to go out and win other 
young people for our league and for our 
church. We're going to help get more 
members for the church and Sunday 
school, the weekday church school and 
choirs. We young Christians know that 
we can do the job of sharing ““The Good 
News” with other young people better 
than adults. We're going to grow!” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE THIRD SPEAKER 
Open the package marked Missions. First, 
take out a picture or story of a mission 
congregation in this country or abroad. 
Show through the picture or story how a 
congregation comes into being. Explain 
how Luther leaguers have helped in 
mission work through the years. Mention, 
too, that right now Luther leaguers are 
helping to raise $27,000 for building a 
church at Puerto Neuvo, Puerto Rico. 

Conclude something like this, “Did you 
know that about every five days a new 
congregation is born in the ULCA. Every 
week at least one new Lutheran church 
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building is started. The church is grow- 
ing and spreading just as Christ planned 
that it would. Luther leaguers share in 
spreading the Gospel through our own 
congregation. And we also take our share 
of responsibility in the synod and the 
LILCA 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FOURTH SPEAK- 
ER Open the package labeled Soczal Ac- 
tion. Pick out first a story about racial 
troubles. Read the story and end with the 
comment, “Something must be done. 
Who's going to do it?” 

Next take out a report of statistics on 
crime or juvenile delinquency. Read them 
to the group. Then conclude with some- 
thing like this: “There are things in our 
communities that need change and better- 
ment. But who’s going to do the chang- 
ing? Somebody must promote better un- 
derstanding among races and other ten- 
sion groups. Somebody in every commun- 
ity must work for civic improvements. 
God has a plan for individuals and for 
nations. Somebody must work hard to see 
that God’s plan is put into effect. But 
who’s going to do it? Our studies and 
projects in league will help us see clearly 
our task in our communities. We will 
learn God’s plan for individuals and com- 
munities and share it with them.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FIFTH SPEAKER 
Take out items in box, one by one: 
Recreation booklet or packet, scorecard 
from ball game, ticket from a play or 
concert, frankfurter and roll, and the 
ping pong ball. No doubt you'll get a 
few laughs. Then get serious about the 
matter of recreation. Tell the group how 
much wholesome recreation is needed 
and how much it can mean to a program. 

Perhaps this will give you an idea: 
“Good recreation doesn't just happen. 
It’s the result of careful planning and 
hard work. Someone has to plan our so- 
cials so that they really hum. And that 
requires know-how. Games just don’t 
pop into our heads. (Remember last 
month when we sat around like bumps 
on a log and asked, ““What’ll we play 
next ?’’) Somebody has to plan games and 
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refreshments and see that we have good 
times. It takes know-how, time and work. . 
“Recreation is important for another 
very important reason. We really get to 
know one another in our socials. We? 
have fun but we also develop a deeper 
appreciation for one another. We find } 
out how God wants us to spend our 
leisure hours. We learn how to /nvest ourt 
free time rather than how to spend it.. 
In league we learn how to have the best t 
good times with the finest type of people. . 
And that reminds me, don’t miss our next t 
meeting. It’s going to be a dandy.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CLOSING REMARKS} 
BY LEADER Offer your own comments con- - 
cerning the five important boxes and| 
what they symbolize. Announce also in-- 
teresting and inviting future features of | 
your league. 

Concluding remarks might go some- 
thing like this. “I hope we'll all remember ° 
these five boxes and what they represent. 
We want our league and our leaguers | 
to do a good job as we serve Christ: 
through our church and community. To: 
get off to a good start we have planned 
these events in the weeks to come. (Make 
announcements) . 


Now let's use the closing part of the: 
Service of Personal Rededication in The 
Christian Youth Hymnal. After the bene- 
diction and silent prayer, I'll turn the 
meeting Over to our recreation committee 
who has charge of the rest of the eve- 
ning. : 

Luther League materials 


The following literature _ provides 
background material concerning the 
phases of the Luther League: ‘‘Guide for 
Missionary Secretaries,” 10c a copy; 
“Guide for Life Service Secretaries,” 10¢ 
a copy; “Guide for Youth Evangelism,” 
5c a copy. Order enough copies of the 
leaflet “The Luther League” to give to 
each person at your meeting. This free 
leaflet describes the program of the Lu- 
ther League. The above may be ordered 
from the Luther League of America, 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Penn- 
sylvania. 


hatever you do 
God can be 


close 


HOW CAN I FEEL GOD'S 
PRESENCE? 


“ AKE and eat, this is the body of 
(CeGe given for thee.” 

“Take and drink, this is the blood of 
‘the New Testament, shed for thy sins.” 

The words were spoken by the pastor, 
quietly but distinctly, as he distributed 
the bread and the wine to the kneeling 
worshippers. Over and over again he said 
them until they became a sort of refrain 
to those who heard. With the soft organ 
tones in the background they were like 
an anthem telling of God's presence. 

In his sermon the pastor had spoken 
of Christ’s real presence in the bread and 
wine of the sacrament. He had also 
spoken about taking Christ into life at 
home, at school, at work. He had closed 
with some words of Jesus, “Lo, I am 
with you always.” 


By Paul O. Hamsher 
| 


Gee 
The Rev. Paul O. Hamsher is pastor of Grace 
Lutheran Church, St. Albans, W. Va. 


The pastor was pleased, but not sur- 
prised, when some of the teen-agers at 
Luther League meeting that night 
brought up the subject of God’s presence. 

Maty Johnson, the leader, set it off 
quite unintentionally when she men- 
tioned something about the pastor’s ser- 
mon. Then Jim Baily interrupted her. 

“If you don’t mind my butting in,” 
said Jim, “I'd like to ask the pastor a 
question about that sermon. But first I'd 
like to ask the rest of you a question. 
Did you all feel like I did in church 
this morning? I mean, did it make you 
feel that God was really there? I don't 
think I ever felt so close to God as I 
did when I was receiving the com- 
munion.”’ 

All were quiet for a moment. Then 
everyone seemed to speak at once. “I felt 
that way, too,” was the gist of what five 
or six of them were saying. The rest 
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appeared either doubtful or downright 
negative. 

Mary called for order and Bill Hallow 
rose to his feet. “Don’t you think the 
environment had something to do with 
the way some of us felt in the service 
this morning?” he asked. “You know, 
the music and the sermon and all.” 

“I suppose there was something wrong 
with me,” said Sally Ringling. “The 
service this morning didn’t affect me that 
way at all. Mrs. Fidler sat in front of 
me, and the big feather in her hat kept 
getting between me and the preacher. 
I was wishing I had a pair of scissors 
to reach up and snip it off. Then I got 
to thinking of how she would look if 
I did such a thing. And it tickled me 
so, I could hardly keep a straight face. 


For the leader 


Using the Luther League meet- 
ing in the article as your guide, 
plan your program as a panel, a 
forum, or even a dramatization. If 
you decide on either the panel or 
forum, let the outlines in the article 
be the topics the panel or forum 
members discuss. 

An effective way to dramatize the 
topic is to show five or six scenes 
of leaguers in different activities. 
These might be a leaguer studying, 
a teen-ager receiving communion, 
two boys fighting and a third stand- 
ing by, two girls doing the dishes, 
a Luther League worship service, 
and a couple of fellows in some 
sport like playing ball or riding 
their bikes. After each scene, ask 
your league members to write down 
their answers to the question, ‘How 
can I feel God's presence in this 
activity ?”’ 

After all the scenes have been 
shown, let the group discuss their 
answers to the question. Write 
down the ideas on the blackboard. 
The outline in the topic will help 
you bring out ideas on the question. 
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“I’m afraid I felt about it pretty much 
like Sally did,” Ellen Nagle admitted. 
“Only it was that cute little Smith baby 
that kept my mind wandering. But ] 
have had times when I have felt like Ji 
said, you know, as though God were 
awfully near. Especially at hillside ves 
pers in camp with the sun setting and 
everything so beautiful and quiet. I often 
wish we could just live there all the 
time.” 

Mary glanced at her watch and saidJ 
“I think we'd better let Jim give us his 
other question, the one he wanted to as 
the pastor about his sermon. Perhaps iti 
will help us in this discussion.” 

Jim smiled. “My question has been 
partly answered, at least in my own 
mind,” he said. “But I'll ask it anyway.' 
You see, Pastor, when I really felt what: 
you were saying about the presence of 
Christ in the sacrament, I got to won- 
dering why I couldn’t always feel that: 
way. You remember what you said about 
Jesus’ promise, ‘Lo, I am with you al-. 
ways. But that doesn’t seem to hold good.! 
I was going to ask why. From some of 
our discussion this evening I believe I 
have part of the answer.” | 

“IT can see what you mean,” said thee 
pastor. Then he talked a little about thee 
meaning of the sacrament, how it is God’s: 
way of assuring all of his love and for-- 
giveness. He reminded them that it was: 
sin which first separated man from God,. 
made man lose the feeling of God's; 
presence. And it was the act of God: 
himself, on the cross of Calvary, which) 
drew men back to him. It is our faith: 
in that act of God, our belief in Jesus: 
and what he did for us, which makes itt 
possible for us to feel close to God—. 
or to feel that God is close to us. 

“Actually,” said the pastor, ‘the sac-- 
rament of the altar should always be. 
what we may call a ‘mountain-top ex-. 
perience.” The hymns and other music, 
the lessons and prayers, the sermon, 
everything in the service is planned to 
help us turn our thoughts toward God. 
Unfortunately this does not always hap- | 
pen. A feather on someone’s hat or the 
antics of a cute baby may be enough to 


istract our attention from the real pur- 
ose of our being in church.” 

_ “That was what partly answered my 
juestion,” said Jim as the pastor paused 
n his explanation. ‘““When Sally and 
Ilen said what they did, I got to think- 
ng that it must be something in us that 
eeps us from feeling close to God most 
f the time. If a feather or a wiggling 
aby can make us forget about God right 
in the middle of a worship service, I 
uess there’s little wonder we don’t feel 
lose to him when we're out doing other 
things.” 

“It looks to me as though we are just 
now getting to the real problem,” de- 
clared Hal Weller who had kept quiet 
until now. ‘““We have been talking a lot 
about feeling God’s presence. But—well 
—this may sound like a confession but 
honestly, I must say I don’t feel that 
I'm good enough to expect God to get 
very close to me. Not that I’ve ever done 
anything to put me in jail. It’s just that 
I figure God expects us to do what’s 
right—and think what’s right, and I fall 
short of that too often.” 

“Don’t we all?” said Mary. Then after 
a moment’s thought she added, “But isn’t 
that what we mean when we say that 
Jesus died for our sins? If we believe 
in him we believe that God will forgive 
us when we fall short of what he expects 
of us.” 

“Yes, I believe that,” said Hal. “But 
I think God must expect us to get better 
after he forgives us. And sometimes I 
think I keep getting worse. I blow my 
top when Sis gets in my way. I’m down- 
right ornery with my folks sometimes. 
I guess I’m just selfish and mean. I hate 
myself when I’ve acted that way. But 
I don’t seem to have the courage, or 
whatever it takes, to admit I’m sorry and 


do something to make up for the damage — 


I’ve done. What's even worse is the way 
I can storm out of the house, leaving 
the whole family upset, and come to a 
place like this Luther League meeting 
and pretend to be an entirely different 
sort of person. I’m a hypocrite. And you 
know what Jesus thought of hypocrites.” 

“This does sound like a confession,” 


said the pastor with a smile. “But I have 
an idea that Hal has expressed the feel- 
ings of every one of us. It’s a good thing, 
an honest confession. We all have to 
start with that if we want to feel God's 
presence. But we can’t stop there. We 
must believe that God, when he has for- 
given us, is ready with the power of his 
Spirit to help us improve, grow to be 
eee like the persons he expects us to 
€. 

As the pastor stopped speaking Mary 
picked up a piece of chalk. “Let's jot 
down some of our ideas on the black- 
board,’ she said. “We've had a good 
many thoughts expressed here tonight. 
Don’t you think we'd better organize 
them a little?” 

The group agreed and worked out the 
following outline: 


What: To feel God's presence. 
Who: Any Christian. 
When: At any time. 
Where: Any place. 
Especially in church. 
In the sacraments. 
In any worship experience (like hill- 
side vespers) . 
In private prayer—daily devotions. 
“That’s all rather obvious,” said Mary, 
as she looked at the outline. ‘Let's erase 
that and get down to something more 
definite. What we really want is an out- 
line of procedure. What must a person 
do to grow in the feeling of God’s pres- 
ence? I think we are agreed that some 
people at a worship service feel his pres- 
ence, but others do not. What makes the 
difference ?”’ 
Mary began writing again: 
I. To feel God’s presence at a worship 
service, 
1. Concentrate on God. 
2. Force other thoughts out of your 
mind. 
a. Bow head in silent prayer upon 
entering church. 
b. Change seat, if something dis- 
tracts you. 
c. Read hymns and psalms while 
waiting for service to begin. 
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d. Join in the hymns, responses 
and other parts of the service. 

e. Think of the meaning of the 
words of the service. 


II. To feel God’s presence at other times. 

1. Really want him with you wher- 
ever you go. 

2. Think of his hearing everything 
you say. 

3. Be sincere in confessing your faults. 
a. Make an honest appraisal of 

yourself. 
b. Avoid pretense, don’t try to 
fool friends. 

4, Practice his presence by daily Bible 
reading and prayer. 

5. Consult him when making de- 
cisions. 

6. Ask his help when facing tempta- 
tions. 

7. Be honest in your faith. Expect him 
to help whenever and wherever 
you need help. 

8. Develop the habit of “arrow pray- 
ers’’—shooting a sentence to God 
wherever you are. 

9. Do not be discouraged and give up 
if at times God seems far away. 
Jesus himself experienced that— 
on the cross. 


harmony. Order now from 


1228 Spruce Street 
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Two song books for your summer fun 


@ “IN HARMONY” 


@ “ACA SONG BOOK” 


“That's all the space we have on tha 
blackboard,”” said Mary. ‘And it’s abou 
time to close our meeting. But I believe 
we have accomplished something.” 

“T agree with you,” said the pastor 
“But there is one thing I would like té 
add before we close. It has to do with 
what Hal said about not feeling gooa 
enough to be near God. We all feel tha 
way sometimes. But we should not. It 1 
that feeling of guilt which, from tha 
time of Adam and Eve, has separatec 
man from God. Actually none of uw: 
can ever make himself good enough tc 
be with God. We continue to be sinners 
always in need of forgiveness. But that is 
the “good news” of the gospel: ‘Tha 
God, in Jesus Christ, took away the guil 
and consequences of sin for all who wil 
believe. Through our faith in Jesus we 
need have no fear that any sin of our: 
is too great for God’s love, or that we 
may come too often for his forgiveness.’ 


Worship suggestions 

Scripture: John 17; 1 John 2:1; Hebrews 7:255 
Revelation 3:20; Ephesians 1:8-9, 

Appropriate Psalms: 32; 63. 

Hymns to choose from: 


(Parish  Schoos 


Hymnal) Nos. 256, 332, 155, 169. 
Prayers: (Parish School Hymnal) Nos. 233 


Beas oes 


30c each 


15c each 


Each contains words and music of camp songs, hymns, rounds, songs for 


Luther League of America 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


PACIFIC LUTHERpan 


The Common Service becomes 


uncommon when you discover 


The Treasure Chest of Worship 


By John Reumann 


EOPLE sometimes say that they join the 

Lutheran church because of the “beau- 
tiful worship service that Lutherans 
have.” Yet other people complain, “I 
never know on what page in the hymnal 
to look.”’ They get lost in our service. 

Of course, we do have a fine Service 
in our church—one that really helps you 
worship God. But too often we don’t 
take time to explain to others what it’s 
all about. Even life-long Lutherans may 
not fully understand the Common Serv- 
ice that they use! What we all need is 
a map, an explanation to find our way 


‘through it, and to help us appreciate its 


forms. 

From the very beginning Christian 
worship has had forms. Often these were 
borrowed from the synagogue or temple 
where Christians had first worshipped. 
Of course, all worship has some forms, 
like hymns and prayers, and reading the 
scripture. So the real question is what 
forms shall it take. That was the ques- 
tion that Luther had to answer when the 
Reformation began. For in the Middle 
Ages many strange additions had been 
made to the forms and practices that the 
first Christians had used. 


What Luther did 


Martin Luther did not throw out every- 
thing that the church practiced in his 


The Rev. John Reumann is an instructor at 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Phila- 
delphia. 


day. Instead he tried to remove only those 
things that were contrary to the Word 
of God. But he did make great changes. 
One was that the Service be conducted 
in the language the people spoke, whether 
it was German, or Swedish, or English 
instead of Latin so that they could under- 
stand. Then he gave the people in the 
congregation a bigger part in the wor- 
ship. They did not just watch the priest 
or listen to the choir. They joined in the 
worship, too. 

Now these ideas of Luther about wor- 
ship have been followed down to our 
own day. We use the general outline 
for the Service that Luther suggested. 
That is why, you see, the congregation 
has so great a part in our Service. It also 
explains why we call this the Common 
Service—because it is common to so many 
Lutherans. In a great cathedral in Swe- 
den, or a DP chapel in Germany, a mis- 
sion in India, or a church in America, 
you will find the same general form of 
service common to them all. It helps 
you feel at home no matter in what Lu- 
theran church you worship. 

Our own Common Service, for Eng- 
lish-speaking Lutherans appeared in 
1888. The hymnal containing the Com- 
mon Service and other special services 
that we use was published in 1917. A 
revised form of the hymnal and the Com- 
mon Service is to be introduced in 1956. 
Over four million Lutherans in this coun- 
tty and Canada will follow this revised 
form. 
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To get a clear picture of the Service, we may think of it as a great building, a beautiful church 
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The Common Service 


HIGH IDEALS 


THE CHURCH STEPS are the Processional! 
Hymn. 

THE FRONT Door is the Invocation, ‘In tha 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost.” In calling upon this sacred 
name, we enter the divine presence. 

THE OUTER Room, or Narthex, in which we 
prepare for the Service, is the Confession of; 
Sins. Before we are ready to enter the mai 
room of worship, we acknowledge our un-+ 
worthiness and hear the declaration of God’s 
grace. 

Door OF THE NAveE—the main room—is the: 
Introit, the beginning of the Service itself 
The Introit consists of Psalm verses announc~+ 
ing the theme of the Day. The Introit iss 
completed with the Gloria Patri. 

IN THE MAIN Room of the congregation's: 
worship, we sing first, the low-pitched,] 
humble song of penitence, Lord, have mercy 
upon us; and, second, the great chone A 
praise, Glory be to God on high. 

STEPS TO THE CHANCEL LEVEL. The short? 
prayer for the Day, called the Collect. 


CHANCEL LEVEL. This is where the Word of 
God is proclaimed. First a Lesson is read& 
from the Epistles, then one from the Gospels.; 
In the Creed, the congregation confesses itsi 
faith. The minister explains God's Word ins 
the Sermon. 


AT THE FOOT OF THE ALTAR. Here the con-i 
gregation brings its offering. This part of the: 
Service begins with the Offertory, ‘‘Create\ 
in me a clean heart, O God.’ Then an offer-: 
ing of money is brought. Next the congre~ 
gation offers its devotion in the Generall 
Prayer. The choir offers its praise im ans 
anthem, and the congregation offers praise: 
in a hymn. 

THE ALTAR STEPS. Here the Service is con- 
cluded with the Benediction, if the Com-) 
munion is not to be administered. 

THE ALTAR. On Communion Sundays, the 
Lord’s Supper is celebrated here, with the 
congregation coming forward to the Com- 
munion rail to receive the Sacrament. 


Reprinted by permission of THE UNITED! 
LUTHERAN PUBLICATIONS HOUSE. 


The Service outlined 
' The Common Service, as we normally 
se it, has three parts: 

1. The Service of Confession, on 
a 9-10, in which we prepare to wor- 

ip; 
2. The Office of the Word, pages 
0-17, which includes prayer and praise, 
eading the scriptures and a sermon. 

3. The Offertory, pages 17-20, where- 
n % offer our gifts and ourselves to 
od. 

The climax of the Service every Sun- 
ay ought to be the Lord’s Supper. But 
ince most churches celebrate communion 
ess than a dozen times a year, we usually 
onclude just with prayer and the bene- 
iction. 

Notice that this general outline re- 
ains the same every Sunday. We know 
hat’s coming next, for there are cer- 
ain unchanging things we need each 
eek. Our Service, however, has variety. 
here is a different emphasis for each 
unday secured by changing certain parts 
f the Service weekly, the Introit, Collect, 
cripture lessons, and Gradual. These are 
own as “‘Propers,’”’ the parts proper for 
eee Sunday, and are found beginning 

n page 51. As we look at the Service 
in detail, let us imagine it is October 3, 
he sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. You 

ill find the “Propers’ for that day on 
pages 106-7. Keep one finger there. 


“In the beginning, God... ” 

The book of Genesis begins that way 
and our worship ought to start, like that 
too! Enter the church reverently; prepare 
yourself with prayer. Look over the Serv- 
ice for the day instead of whispering or 
talking. If God were to speak as a “still 
small voice’ in some of our churches 
before the first hymn, chances are no 
one would hear him for all the noise. 

The Service itself begins with an In- 
vocation, “In the Name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
It is a prayer. Yet it also tells listeners 
where we stand. Like the call letters of 
a radio station, it proclaims something: 
“This is a Christian service,’ and cen- 
fers our thoughts on God. 


Program Plans 


You are going to lead your 
league on an adventure through the 
worship service that’s used in your 
church every Sunday. Here are 
some suggestions to help you. 

As you present the material let 
each leaguer follow along in the 
Common Service Book. You will 
probably find it best to work 
through the Service. Perhaps your 
pastor could read each part of the 
Service as you go along. Then use 
the comments in the topic to ex- 
plain the meaning of each section. 
Leaguers may read the suggested 
scripture references to help explain 
many of the sections. Extra infor- 
mation is given in the parentheses 
—omit it if you don’t have enough 
time. 

You might combine your wor- 
ship with the topic instead of plan- 
ning the usual “worship,” topic, 
and closing exercises. Start with a 
hymn, use the introductory material 
in the topic itself, then go through 
the Service item by item. Where 
there is a hymn, sing. Where there 
is a collect, pray. Follow this out- 
line down to the benediction. After 
discussing some of the questions 
close with prayer, Actually use the 
benediction and hymn to conclude 
your program. 


Confession—good for the soul 

The next heading in your Service book 
is “The Confession of Sins.” It consists 
of a brief address, some versicles (short 
verses) and three short paragraphs of 
confession, prayer, and a declaration of 
God’s grace. Why all this? Isn't con- 
fession something for Roman Catholics? 

Read I John 1:8-9 and see why we 
begin this way. All of us need forgive- 
ness. It is a little bit like going before 
a king. Naturally all of us would get 
spruced up in our Sunday-best before 
approaching his majesty. Here, however, 
the King looks not at our clothes, but 
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at our hearts and thoughts. And only he 
can purify our minds and cleanse our 
hearts. So we pause at the very start to 
ask God’s forgiveness and receive the 
promise of it in the name of Christ. 
“We lay down our burdens at the door- 
way before entering upon the praise of 
God,” Bishop Dowden once said. It is 
a transition from the world to worship. 
Enter reverently. 

(Just see, by the way, how much of 
this Confessional Service is drawn from 
the Bible. Paul often uses the term ‘“‘be- 
loved.”’ You will find the words, “Let 
us draw near with a true heart...” in 
Hebrews 10:22. For the versicles see 
Psalm 124:8 and 32:5. Most of the words 
and all the ideas in our Service are drawn 
from the pages of scripture.) 


Entering into the Service 


Now we enter into the praise of God 
and the prayer to him through the In- 
trowt. (It rhymes with “Detroit” or 
“quoit.””) This Introit consists of a few 
verses, often from the Psalms, setting 
the theme for the day. The one for Easter, 
for example, announces “He is risen, 
Hallelujah.” (See page 80.) Next Sun- 
day’s Introit speaks about God’s mercy 
and goodness. (See page 106.) 

This word “Introit’’ is Latin for en- 
trance. Historically it began as a psalm 
the choir sang when the clergy entered 
the church. Surely such a thing was im- 
pressive! And the Introit, as it is read or 
sung nowadays, should be just as im- 
pressive, for it sets the mood and key- 
note for the day. 

(The Introits used to be sung in Latin. 
Since they gave the theme for the day, 
very often Sundays were named after the 
first words of the Introit for the day. 
For example, the third Sunday in Lent 
is still called Oculi—the Latin for ‘Mine 
eyes...” These are the words with 
which the Introit for that day begins.) 

Right after the Introit, the congrega- 
tion joins in singing a little hymn called 
the Gloria Patri. More Latin here. But all 
it means is “Glory be to the Father,” 
the thought with which it begins. So 
familiar is this song that it is hard to 
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realize men have sung it for many, many} 
centuries. (Look up Romans 16:27 for: 
an early form.) 


“The Greeks had a word... ” 


The next portion of the Service we: 
use has the very strange name of Kyrie« 
(rhymes with ‘What'd he say ?’’). Really, 
though, the term is quite easy to under-’ 
stand. All that “Kyrie” means is “Ou 
Lord,” the very words we sing. Mores 
amazing is the fact that this is the very) 
phrase people addressed to Jesus: ‘Lord,] 
have mercy.” Blind men used _ theses 
words (Matt. 9:27), lepers (Luke 17: 
13), and a woman of Canaan (Matt.t 
15:22). They represented a prayer fon 
help in time of need. 

We use them, too. Here is a prayer 
that God will show mercy to us all. Since 
we know that God does show mercy t 
his children, we break forth next int 
one of the most joyful songs of the 
whole Service, the Gloria in Excelsis. 

Here we have the title in Latin again. 
By this time you know what Gloria 
means. “In excelsis” can be translated “i 
the highest.’” So the phrase is exactl 


little hymn of praise. Actually it contains 
two parts. First, a hymn to God the 
Father beginning with the song the 
angels sang the night the Christ chil 
was born. (Look up Luke 2:14, if yo 
don’t know it by heart.) Then follows: 
a great confession that Jesus is God's 
Son. See how many different terms y: 
can find addressed to him (like “Onl 
Begotten,” “Lamb of God,” “Thou that 
takest away the sins of the world’’), as 
we ask him to have mercy on us. 

Luther loved this Gloria so much he 
used to say, it “did not grow, nor was 
it made on earth, but it came down fro 
heaven.’ Such a song deserves to be sun 
as beautifully as possible. It is a hig 
spot of the Service. 

Then there follows a prayer. It's dif- 
ferent each week. To find the Collect 
for the day you have to turn back tox 
the Propers. If the name sounds un 
usual, remember it is a little prayer thaty 
collects the thoughts for the day and sums 


em up in a very brief way. The pastor 
troduces it by saying, “Let us pray.” 
hat follows is meant to be your prayer, 
not just his. You make it yours 
rough the Amen at the end. Amen 
eans, “Yes, indeed, it shall be so.” It 
like saying, “That's my prayer, too.” 


ivy 


God speaks to us 


So far, we have been speaking to God. 
ut in worship he also has something to 
y to us. That comes when the scriptures 
e read and the pastor applies those 
tiptures to us today in the sermon. 
Each Sunday there is an Epistle and a 
ospel telling about some event in Jesus’ 
fe or one of his teachings, and what 
me of the practical meanings of these 
e. All of the lessons are carefully 
osen, so that in the course of a year 
e hear the main themes of what Chris- 
ans believe. 

Between the Epistle and Gospel some- 
ing is either read or sung. It may be 
e Gradual. These are a few verses of 
ripture changing each week that intro- 
uce the words of Jesus. Or it may be 
e Hallelujah that is sung. (See page 
5.) Hallelujah is a Hebrew word to add 
your collection of strange languages 
e use in worship. It means ‘‘Praise ye 
e Lord.”’ Or it may be a Sentence sung 
r the season. These are found on pages 
7-50. (Which ones could you sing in 
trinity season ?) 

One other detail about the Gospel: 
e congregation stands as it is read. 
hat is the way we show respect for 
sus’ words. Centuries ago the bishop 
t king of a country sometimes used to 
ead the Gospel, so important was it. 
We show its importance now by rising. 
After the scripture lessons comes our 
esponse. We say what we believe in a 
reed. Either one of two may be used. 
‘he shorter, or Apostles’ Creed sum- 
varizes what Jesus’ closest disciples 
aught. The longer one, or Nicene Creed 
named for a city called Nicea where 
he creed was composed) is used for com- 
qunion Sundays and at great church fes- 
vals. 

Someone repeated one of these creeds 


when you were baptized. It is a sum- 
mary of the faith into which you entered 
then. Each Sunday we review its teach- 
ings. Creeds are meant to be said because 
we mean them, 


The Sermon, at long last 


Sometimes it seems to take a long time 
to get to the sermon. To many people it 
is the most important part about going 
to church. But the Service is not a 
“necessary evil’ that interferes with 
preaching. Nor is it a preliminary ex- 
ercise. We are ready to hear God speak- 
ing to us only when we have first wor- 
shipped him. So the sermon follows the 
Gospel and the Creed—and it should 
follow them in what it says about Jesus 
and what we believe. (For the words the 
pastor uses at the close of the sermon, 
look up Philippians 4:7.) 


ourselves 


Offering ... 


Now comes the last, and in some ways, 
the most important part of our worship. 
We have prayed and offered praise to 
God. We listened to his Word to us. 
Now our response: To offer, not just 
our gifts, but ourselves. The Offertory 
which we sing suggests that thought. 
(See pages 17 or 18, from Psalm 51:10- 
12 and 17-19.) The offering of our 
wealth symbolizes it. The General Prayer 
expresses our concern for all the work 
of God’s Church. Examine its paragraphs 
on page 19 and see what things we pray 
about: The universal Church, missions, 
church institutions, our homes, the gov- 
ernment, those in need, war, calamity, 
famine, art, and industry.) The Lord’s 
Prayer then unites all of God’s children 
in the familiar words that Jesus taught. 

The final note of our worship is the 
Benediction. Its words come from the Old 
Testament (Numbers 6:24-26). It was 
given to Moses’ brother Aaron to use in 
worship. So it is sometimes called the 
Aaronic benediction. It is the only bene- 
diction in the entire Bible commanded 
by God himself. Its blessing rings in our 
ears as we leave the church, after a word 
of final, silent prayer. 

Remember that all this has been part 
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of what we call the Service. The name is 
important because it suggests that our 
worship, our prayer, and the preaching 
should prepare us for greater Christian 
service in our world. How well we serve 
depends to a great extent on how well 
we have worshipped! 


Worship helps 


Hymns: “Open Now the Gates of Beauty,” 
CSB 420, PSH 308, CYH 101 
“To Thy Temple I Repair,” CSB 
426, PSH 311 
“Praise the Lord of Heaven,’’ CSB 
At: AY 5 My bY Op @s Muay’) 
“Hosanna to the Living Lord,’ CSB 
AV EY WEAN ES Sy. (CV Gak IDs’ 

Scripture: Psalm 96 or John 4:20 26 


Prayer: O Almighty God, from whom all 
true prayer and worship come, and who pourest 
out upon all who desire it the Spirit of grace 
and truth, Deliver us, when we draw nigh 
to thee, from all coldness of heart and wander- 
ings of mind; remove from us all worldly 
distractions and unholy thoughts, that with 
steadfast desire and kindled affections we may 
worship thee in spirit and in truth; through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


Bible readings 

After studying the Common Service, with 
what part of it would you associate each of 
these scripture passages? 

Ephesians 5:19 (The hymns, or any part 
of the Service that is sung). 

Acts 1:24 (The Collect—note the form this 
little prayer takes). 

II Corinthians 8:1-5 (the Offertory—note, 
“they gave their own selves’ first, verse 5). 

I John 1: 8-9 (The Confession of Sins). 

Hebrews 10:22 (The Address to the con- 
gregation, at the beginning of the Confession 
of Sins). 

Numbers 6: 24-26 (The Old Testament or 
Aaronic Benediction). 

Luke 2:14 (The Gloria in Excelsis). 


Things to discuss 
1. What rules can you think of that are 
good manners for church-goers? (For example; 
be early; be reverent; be friendly to strangers.) 
2. On what page will you find the ‘Prop- 
ers’ for the Fourth Sunday after Easter in 
the Common Service Book? (Page 85-86 in 
the Music Edition.) This Sunday is called 
“Cantate;’” can you guess why? (The Introit 
begins with the words “O sing .., ” in 
Latin “Cantate;” compare our word “‘cantata.’’) 
3. Does your church use the Common 
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Service? How much of it (Perhaps the paston 
will want to discuss any changes in it which 
local conditions make necessary.) 

4. Have you ever been in other Lutherani 
churches that use a similar form of service? 
(Leaguers may want to point out similarities 
and differences they have noted. Help them 
to see there is a great advantage in having; 
a common type of service so that we feel at 
home no matter where we worship. But that 
God’s Spirit permits many variations in de 
tails of worship.) 

5. What other services may we use ini 
church? (Look at Matins and Vespers, pages 
29-46 in the Common Service Book.) 


Things to do 

1. Use the chart showing how the form 
of our Common Service is like the arrange+ 
ment of a church building in its general struc< 
ture. (Perhaps this would be a good way tc: 
review the parts of the Service. A large poster 
might be made to illustrate the point.) 

2. See what you can learn about the news 
liturgy and hymnal which is to be published 
in 1956. (Perhaps your pastor can tell you 
something about this. Watch for articles anc: 
news items about it in the Lutheran and other 
publications. ) | 

3. Have the organist or choir director tell 
you something about singing the different partst 
of the Service. Hold a practice session om 
them. 

4. Make it a Luther League project to en. 
courage worship in church for the next month: 
Give others an example of how to behave 
in church. (Wouldn’t that make a congregas 
tion take notice if all the teen-agers were tc 
stop talking or whispering before and during 
the Service!) Or you could make availabld 
some pamphlet, such as “Understanding tha 
Common Service,” for those who’ want te 
learn more. 

5. In what condition are the Common 
Service Books in your Church? Perhaps there’: 
a need to buy a few new ones, and maybe 
your treasury is flush enough to donate a few 
copies.. But better would be to have a “book! 
mending bee’’—get together sometime witl 
erasers and scotch tape and repair all those 
books that have seen better days! 


‘Some books for digging deeper 

“An Explanation of the Common Service.’. 
Philadelphia:! United Lutheran  Publicatior 
House. A booklet of more than 120 page: 
answering the most important questions about 
the Service. It also tells something of Christian 
hymnody and liturgical colors, and gives : 
glossary of liturgical terms. 


